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The Proprietors of the Lirrrary Gazerre have 
to announce that the price of their Journal is now 
reduced to Threepence unstamped and Fourpence 
stamped, A desire to give the public the full benefit 
of the Abolitiog of the Paper Duty has actuated 
them in this step ; and they may further say that the 
reduction is genuine, and not, as in so many other 
cases, a mere sham, where the lowering of price has 
been followed by a corresponding deterioration of 
quality both in paper and in matter. There will be 
no change in the Lirerary GazeTre in either of 
these points, so that the public will derive a bond-fide 
advantage. 








OYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT 
BRITAIN, Albemarle Street, London, W., Nov., 1861, 





LECTURE ARRANGEMENTS. 
CurxisTMss Lectures. 
Professor TYNDALL—Six Lectures ‘‘ On Light” (pinates 
toa Juvenile Auditory)—December 26, 28, and 31, 1861, 
and January 2, 4, and 7, 1862, at three o'clock, 


Berore Easter, 1862. 

Professor J. MARSHALL, F.R.S.—Twelve Lectures “On 
the Physiology of the Senses”"—Tuesdays, January 21 to 
April 8, at three o'clock. 

Professor TYNDALL, F.R.S.—T welve Lectures ‘‘ On Heat” 
—Thursdays, Jan. 23 to April 10, at three o'clock. 

Rev. A. J. D'ORSEY, B. D.—Five Lectures ‘On the Eng- 
lish '—Saturdays, January 25 to February 22, 
at three o'clock. 

H, F. CHORLEY, Esq.—Four Lectures “ On National 
‘Music"—Saturdays, March 1, 8, 15, and 22, at three o'clock. 

Professor H. E. ROSCOE—Three Lectures “On Spectram 
Analysis"—Saturdays, March 29, April 5 and 12, at three 
°" . 

ArFrerR EASTER, 

C. T. NEWTON, Esq.—Four Lectures “ On Ancient Sculp- 

tural Art,” illustrated by ere in the. British 

Museum—Tuesdays, April 0, May 6, 13, and 20, at four 

o'clock. 

Rev. G. BUTLER—Three Lectures ‘‘ On the Art of the last 
Century”—Tuesdays, May 27, June 3 and 10, at three 
o'clock. 

Professor LYON PLAYFAIR, C.B., F.R.S,—Six Lectures 
“On the Progress of the Chemical Arts in the last Ten 
Years"—-Thursdays, May 8 to June 12, at three o'clock. 

Professor T. ANDERSON, F.R.S.E.—Seven Lectures “ On 
Agricultural Chemistry" —Saturday s, May 3 to June 14, 

at three o'clock. 

The Admission to all these Courses of Lectures is Two 
Guineas. To a Single Course of Lectures One Guinea or 
Half-a-Guinea, 

The FRIDAY EVENING DISCOURSES before EASTER, 
1862, will probably be given by Professors Tyndall, Rolles- 
ton, W. Hopkins, and Huxley; Dr. W. Odling, Messrs. 
James Fergusson and A. E. Durham, Professor Oliver, 
Messrs. W. S. Savory, F. A. Abel, J. A. Froude; Commis- 
sioner M. D. Hill, and the Astronomer Royal, 

To the Friday Evening Meetings Members and their 
Friends only are admitted. 

New Members can be proposed at any monthly meeting. 
When they are admitted to all the Lectures, to 
the y Evening Meetings, aud to the Library and Read- 
ing Rooms ; and their Families are admitted to the Lectures 
at a reduced charge. 

Syllabuses of the Lectures and Friday Evening Discourses 
and further information can be obtained at the Institution. 

December 2, 1861. H. BENCE JONES, Hon. Sec. 


Gocrery for the ENCOURAGEMENT 
of the FINE ARTS, 








PresipeNt—The Right Hon. The EARL of ELLESMERE, 





LECTURES on the various branches of the Fine Arts 
(including Music) will be delivered on Thursday Evenings 
till the end of June, except in the weeks wherein the Con- 
versaziones (six in number) take place. 

A Programme of the Arrangements for the Session, with 
the Rules of the Society, Form of Application for Member- 
ship, &c., to be had at the Offices of the Society, 9, Conduit 
Street, W. Subscription, One Guinea per annum. 


HENRY OTTLEY, Hon. Sec. 
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Rorar ENGLISH OPERA, 


COVENT GARDEN. 





UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF 
MISS LCUISA PYNE AND MR. W. HARRISON. 





TRIUMPHANT Success oF Batyz’s New Gganp OPER. 





On MONDAY Evening, December 9, 1961, and every 
Evening during the Week, the entirely New and Original 
Grand Romantie Oper‘a, ae W. Bare (the 
Libretto by J. V. Bridgeman), en’ 


THE PURITAN’S DAUGHTER. 
Miss Louisa Pyne, Miss Susan 
Henry Corri, George Honey, A. Bt Aipga, Paley. Ct CL 
ii E. Dussek, and 
Conductor, Mr. ALFRED We Sar 
The Overture will commence at Seven o'clock. 
To conclude with THE TOY-MAKER, 

Stalls, 7s.; Private Boxes, from 10s. 6d. to £4 4s.; Dress 
Circle, 5s.; Upper Boxes, 4s.; Amphitheatre Stalls, 38. ; 
Pit, 2s, 6d.; Amphitheatre, 1s. 

Box Office open daily from 10 to 5.. No Charge for 
Booking. 





XHIBITION OF WATER-COLOUR 
DRAWINGS-—-ROYAL MANCHESTER INSTITU- 
TION.—In order to afford a more especial sa. grees of the 
claims of Water-Colour Art than is possibje at the General 
Annual Exhibition in the Autumn, the Council have 
determined to OPEN an EXHIBITION of WAT 
COLOUR DRAWINGS in April next, and the opportunity 
of exhibiting will not be confined to artists and private in- 
dividuals, but will be extended to the trade generally. = 
Exhibition will continue open until the end of June, and 


Drawings will be received under stated in the 
usual p: circular. Works ae tirebokatl bd an t0 
arrive not later than April 10. 


Mr. —_— Green, of 14, Charles Street, Middlesex Hos- 
Se Daa take charge of any works sent to him to forward. 

‘arties willing to contribute, are requested to communicate 
particulars to the Honorary Secretary as early as possible, 
as it is desirable to ascertain the extent of the proposed 
Exhibition, and what space will be required. 


HENRY COOK, Honorary Secretary. 





Live EzEOoL INSTITOTE. 
BR eae AND COMMERCIAL SCHOOLS. — The 
desire to receive applications for the HEAD 
MASTERSHIP of the abo Schools, from gentle- 
men <— to undertake that office, and to advise and 
assist in ene of the Evening School of the In- 
stitute. 1 Doanbean of £450 per annum will. be 
guaranteed. Further particulars of ‘salary and duties, and 
all requisite information, may be obtained by apply ing by 
letter to the undersigned, to whom Candid. are 
to send in their applications, with copies. of their testi- 
monials, on or before the 21st December next. 
ASTRUP CARISS, Secretary. 
Liverpool, November 19, 1861. 








CIENTIFIC PRESENTS. —ELEMEN- 

TARY COLLECTIONS, to facilitate the study of Geo- 
logy, Mineralogy, and C ‘onchology, can be had at two, five, 
ten, —_ fifty, to a hundred guineas. Also single speci- 
mens of minerals, rocks, fossils, ‘and recent “a ath rv geological 
maps, hammers, all the recent é lications, blowpipes, mi- 
croscopic objects, &c., of J. TENNANT, Geologist, 149, 
Strand. Practical instruction is — in ‘Geology and Mi- 
neralogy, by Mr. Tennant, at 149, Strand, W.C 





NEW PUBLICATION. 
THE JOURNAL FOR THE FAIR 





DAUGHTERS OF THE ROSE, SHAMROCK, AND 


THISTLE.—To appear Monthly. 





‘ Subscription, One GuINEA PER ANNUM. 
Contributions to the Work from the First Literary Talent. 





The aid and sympathy is.entreated of all who generously 

wish to promote the Employment of Females as Printers. 

Subscriptions are earnestly solicited for the Soumel. 
Prinied and Published by the CaLepontay Press (Na- 


tional Institution for the Employment of Women in the Art 
of Printing), Edinburgh. 


NATION AL PROVIDENT INSTITU- 
TION, 48, Gracechurch Street, London, for Mutual 
saanegen on Lives, Annuities, &c. Established December, 


DIRECTORS. 
Cuarmman—SAMUEL HAYHURST LUCAS, Esq. 


Deputy CuamMaN—CHARLES LUSHINGTON, Esq. 


John Bradbury, Esq, Ne nay Good, 
Thomas Castle, Bsq. Robert Ingham, ie 
Richard Fall, Esq. Charles Reed, 
Jon Freeman , aon nce Hing 
ose} \ 
Charles Gilpin, Esq., M.P. 
PHYSICIANS. 


J. T. Conquest, M.D., F.L.8. | Thomas Hodgkin, M.D. 
Bankers—Messrs, Brown, Janson, and Co., and Bank of 
; England. 


Sorrcrror—Septimus Davidson, Esq. 
Conspitme Actvary—Charles Ansell, Esq., F.R.S. 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITHOUT INDIVIDUAL 
LIABILITY. 
Sxireets fees the Report of the Directors for the year 1860. 
Number of new policies. hag aon | 


year oe eee 
Assuring the sum of ide 110 
Producing an annual income of ... 16,0538 15 7 


eee a tis ane ot income after deduct- 
ing 112 annual abatement in premium 298,251 10 4 


Total mumber of policies issued ... 573 
rn Aount pad in clams bythe doen of me 
commencement 


bers, from the of the insti- 
_ tution in December, 1835 +e e+ 1,084,368 5 4 
Amount of accumulatedfund ... ... 1,898,895 14 11 
The effect of the successful operation of the during 
of its existence may be best exhibited by 


pe Le ome a 
recapit x the dnchecel Giiplame at the four investign- 
tions made up to this time. 


For the 7 years ending 1842 the surplus was £32,074 11 5& 


« Syears ,, 1847 ,, . 86,122 8 3 

» Syears ,, 1852 ,, ” 232,061.18 4 

» Syearrs , 1857 y . 345,034 3 11 
=o sen Gas of profits will be made up to the 20th 
November, 1862. Policies prior to a if sub- 


siting atthe time of division, wil — such profit 
for the time they may have been in force 


The Prospectus, with the last seattle ih 
with illustrations of the profits for the five years ending the 
20th November, 1857, mn had —% by which 
it will be seen that at the premiums range 
from 11 per cent, to 98} per cent., Gok ttt ba ome inampane 
the premium is extinct. Instances of the bonuses are also 
shown. 

Members whose premiums fall due on the Ist of October 


are reminded that the same must be paid within 30 days 


from that date. 
September, 1861, JOSEPH sakes eer 


SoN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


THREADNEEDLE STRBET, LONDON. 
The Profits of this Society will be divided in future 
bryant and Policies will participate at each di- 
vision, AFTER THREE ANNUAL PAYMENTS OF PREMIUM have 
been made. 


Policies effected now WILL PARTICIPATE IN FOUR-FIFTHS, 
Ono Vee Cette Oe te ts, according to the conditions 
contained in the Society's oem ere 


The Premiums required b: Vater old established 
Sieg ane Wenepe pas tes many ee jaune 
from alll risk by 4X AMPLE 


and Insurers are fully 
GUARANTEE FUND in ition to the accumulated funds de- 


rived from the investments of Premiums. 


No charge for service in the Militia or in any Yeomanry 
or Volunteer Corps in the United Kingdom. 


Policy Stamps paid by the Office. 


Prospectuses may be obtained at the Office in Thread- 
needle Street, London, or of: any of the Agents of the 











CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALB, Actuary. 











530 THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 
MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY. 


All the Best Books of the Present Season and of the Past Thirty Years are in Circulation at this 
extensive Library. 
List of Works recently added, and of Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale, will be forwarded, postage 
free, on application. 





CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
New Oxrorp Srreer, Lonpon; Cross Srreet, MancHEsTER; AND New Street, Birwncuam. 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 


AGONY POINT, 


By the Rev. J. PYCROFT, 
One Volume 8vo, price Five Shillings, will be ready next week, 


TWENTY YEARS IN THE CHURCH, 


By the Rev. J. PYCROFT. 
Fourth and Cheaper Edition, price 2s, 6d., now ready, 


ELKERTON RECTORY: 


A SEQUEL TO “TWENTY YEARS IN THE CHURCH.” 
By the Rev. J. PYCROFT. 
A New and Cheap Edition in Preparation, price 2s. 6d. 











L, BOOTH, 307, REGENT STREET, W. 





Early in December will be published, in One Volume, foolscap quarto, price 21s., 
bound in an Appropriate Ornamental Cover, 


A HISTORY 
DOMESTIC MANNERS AND SENTIMENTS 


IN ENGLAND 
DURING THE MIDDLE AGES. 


By THOMAS WRIGHT, Esgq., M.A., F.S.A., Hon. M.R.S.L., &c., 
Corresronpinc Memper or THE Impertan InstiTuTE oF FRANCE 
(Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres). 
ILLUSTRATED BY UPWARDS OF THREE HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD. 


WITH 
ILLUSTRATIONS FROM THE ILLUMINATIONS IN CONTEMPORARY MANUSCRIPTS, 
AND OTHER SOURCES, 


DRAWN AND ENGRAVED BY F. W. FAIRHOLT, Esq., F.S.A. 





LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY, W. 





On the 10th of December will be published, Price £1 11s. 6d., bound in cloth, 
THE VOLUME OF 


THE ART-JOURNAL FOR 1861, 


CONTAINING 
The Completion of the Serres or Encravines from the Roya. Pictures, upwards of Four Hunprep 
Wooncurs, and numerous Interesting Articles on Artistic Subjects, &. 





LONDON: JAMES §. VIRTUE, 26, IVY LANE. 


No. 180 (2340), — Hav, Sees 06, 


This day is published, 
In Three Volumes 8vo, price £2 2s., 
IVES OF LORD CASTLEREAGH AND 
SIR CHARLES STEWART, Second and Third 
preg ese of Londonderry. From the Original Papers of 
the Family and other Sources, embracing a full Account of 
the Campaigns of 1813 and 18]4 in Germany and France, 
and of the Congresses of Vienna, Laybach, and Verona, 
By Sir ARCHIBALD ALISON, Banrr,, D.C.L., 
Author of the “ History of Europe,” 


Wi11am Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





On the 1st of December, 1861, price One Shilling, 


HE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL. 
Second Series. No. 30, Containing THE TRANSAC- 
TIONS of the PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY. 

The Right ef Chemists and Druggists to Prescribe—Prizes 
for Herbaria—On Medicinal Extracts, taking Belladonna as 
an Example—Pharmaceutical Meeting, Edinburgh—Notcs 
on Chinese Materia Medica (continued)—Eclectic Pharmacy 
—Reputed Specific for Small-Pox—Results of Physical and 
Chemical Investigation and Applications in the Arts—Re- 
searches on Hypophosphite of Lime—Preservation of Red 
Precipitate tment—Preparation of Castorin—On some 
Varieties of Tannin—On Podcphyllin—Ginseng—Blunders 
in Pharmacentical Directions—Scientific Nomenclature. 


VOLUME IL, Second Series, may be had in boards, as well 
as the nineteen preceding volumes, price 12s. 6d. each, 
London: Joun Cuurcnit1t, New Burlington Street ; 
MACLACHLAN and Strwart, Edinburgh; and 
Fannin and Co., Dublin. 





LINNEAN SOCIETY. 





This day is published, price £1 4s,, the Second Part of 
Volume XXIII. of the 


‘TRANSACTIONS OF THE LINNEAN 
SOCIETY OF LONDON, 


Sold by Loneman and Co., Paternoster Row; and by Mr 
Krepist, at the Apartments of the Society, Burlington House 
ly; of whom may be had all, or any, of the preced’ 
ing volumes, 
The Fellows of the Society are requested to apply to Mr. 
Kiprist for their copies, between the hours of twelve and 
four o'clock. Complete sets of the first twenty volumes 
may be obtained at the Society's Apartments, by the Frx- 
Lows, at the reduced price of £20. 
The first five volumes of the Society’s Svo JouRNAY are 
now complete, and may be purchased at the price of 12s. 
each for the entire Journal; or 8s. for either the Zoological 
or Botanical Section separately. 





Just published, in one 4to Volume (320 pages, and 2 
maps), price lés., 
History OF WRAYSBURY, ANKER- 
WYCKE PRIORY, MAGNA CHARTA ISLAND, 
with Horton, and the Township of Colnbrook, Bucks. 
By GORDON WILLOUGHBY JAMES GILL, Esq., 
of Wraysbury, Bucks. 
Henry G. Boun, York Street, Covent Garden. 





SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 
Now ready, post free for two stamps, 


PAWson's CITY OF LONDON BOOK 

CIRCULAR for DECEMRER, containing Three 
Thousand volumes of Standard Second-hand Books in all 
classes of Literature, including Natural History, Topogra- 
phy, Ancient and Modern Poetry, Illustrated Works, &c. 
Wu114u Dawson and Sons, 74, Cannon Street, City, 

London, E.C. 
(Established 1809.) 





In scarlet cloth, gilt edges, price 2s. 6d., by post 2s. 8d., 


HO’S WHO IN 1862. Peerage, Ba- 
ronetage, Knightage, Parliamentary Guide, &c. 
“A complete epitome of that handy knowledge of the 
personnel of the public life of this country which every one 
so often requires to refer to."—Jilustrated London News, 


London: Bary Broruers, Cornhill. 





In a few days will be published, in 8vo, cloth, 


DIPUS on the SPHINX of the NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY; or, Politico-Polemical Riddles 
Interpreted. By an OLD-CLOTHES PHILOSOPHER. 


Grorce Manwaning, 8, King William Street, Strand. 





NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK. 
Early in December will be published, in post Svo, 
cloth antique, 


OMANTIC EPISODES of CHIVALRIC 
and MEDIZZVAL FRANCE. Done into English 
by ALEXANDER VANCE. 





Gxrorce Manwarina, 8, King William Street, Strand. 
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HANDSOME CHRISTMAS GIFT BOOK, EXTRA CLOTH GILT, PRICE THREE SHILLINGS. 
NTERTAINING THINGS.—A Macazie or THOUGHTFUL AND 
INTELLECTUAL AMUSEMENT. 


K. Browne, BirKet Foster, Harrison Wein, F. J. SKILL, JuLIAN Porton, G, Du Maurier, T. Morten, 
WEEDON, WILLIAM M‘Conne cL, M, 5S. Morean, P. W. Justyne, Georce J. Knox, &c. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS.—“ The cheapest and best of all periodicals that have yet sought, on the ground of 
intrinsic merit, a claim to general favour and universal circulation.”"—London Review. *‘ An attractive-looking, intelligent, 
and interesting serial, which appeals to old and young for encouragement and popularity.”—Dispatch. “ together, we 
can safely recommend it as a welcome guest in the family circle. To the young especially, although not expressly 


written for lads and young ladies, it cannot fail to be very attractive, for it deals largely with the wonders of nature and 
with nautical experience and adventure.”—Penny Newsman. 


LONDON: ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE, AND CO., AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


/[‘HE MAID OF THE WOOLPACK, a Story sy ANDREW HALiinay, 
Illustrated by A. Houcutoy, forms the principal feature in the 
CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF “ENTERTAINING THINGS,” © 
Forty-eight pages, profusely illustrated, price Threepence. 
ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE, AND CO., AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Epwix 





LONDON: 





NEW GRAND HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 


MARY TUDOR; OR, THE QUEEN, THE PRIEST, AND THE 


MAIDEN, will Commence in the January Numper of the ‘‘ WHAT NOT; OR LADIES’ HANDY BOOK,” 
an Illustrated Magazine of Fiction, Fashion, and Fancy Work. Price Threepence Monthly. 


The AnnvaL VoLumME, cloth extra, gilt, forming a most appropriate Christmas Present, is now ready. Price 4s. 
LONDON: WILLIAM KENT AND CO., PATERNOSTER ROW, AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





This day is published, in One Volume 12mo, cloth boards, price 6s., 


PRIMEVAL SYMBOLS: 


oR, 
THE ANALOGY OF CREATION AND NEW-CREATION. 


By WILLIAM FETHERSTON H. 


BARRISTER-AT-LAW, 


Formerly Scholar, Gold Medalist, Mathematical and Ethical Moderator, Hebrew Prizeman, 
of Trinity College, Dublin, &c. &. 





DUBLIN : HODGES, SMITH, AND CO., 104, GRAFTON STREET. 
LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, AND CO., STATIONERS’ HALL COURT. 





EIPZIGER ILLUSTRIRTE ZEITUNG. 

Wichentlich eine Nummer von 16 Folioseiten.—Jihr- 

lich fiber 1000 Originalabbildungen. Preis fiir drei Monate, 

2 Thaler.—Inserate, 5 Ngr. pro Zeile. Abonnements bei 
allen Buchhandlungen und Zeitungs-Expeditionen. 


London, bei H. Benper, 8, Little Newport Street, 
Leicester Square. 


Leipzig, bei J. J. WEBEk. 


Now ready, price 5s.; by post, on roller, 5s, 4d., 


AGNA CHARTA, EMBLAZONED IN 
GOLD AND COLOURS, an Exact Facsimile of the 
Original Document (A.D. 1215) preserved in the British 
Museum, printed on fine plate-paper, nearly three feet long 
by two feet wide, with the Arms and I Seals of the Barons 
ELABORATELY EMBLAZONED IN GOLD AND 
COLOURS. Copied by express permission. 


London: Jonn CampEN Horrey, Piccadilly, W. 








With two Illustrations, price 2s., extra bound gilt, 3s., 
HOUGHTS ON WOMAN AND HER 
EDUCATION, 
By MISS DICKINSON, 
Ladies’ College, Prestwich Park. 
“ Contains a concise enumeration of distinguished wo- 


men from the earliest times, and it would be difficult to find 


this subject treated in a more pleasing or instructive manner 
elsewhere."—Dublin Express. 


“The result of much experience written in pleasing lan- 
guage.’’—Clerical Journal, 


London: LoneMAN, GREEN, and Roserts. 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 





METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN. 
BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectfully 
to inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institutions, 
and the public generally, that, by a novel application of his 
unrivalled Machinery for making Steel Pens, and in accord- 
ance with the scientific spirit of the times, he has introduced 
a NEw SERIESOf his useful productions, which for EXCELLENCE 
OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF MATERIAL, and, above all, clirap- 
NESS IN PRICE, he believes will insure universal approbation, 
and defy competition. 








TREDGOLD ON THE STEAM ENGINE: 
Its Principles, Practice, and Construction, with its Pro- 
gressive and Present State of Improvement: embracing 
examples of Locomotive Engines for Railways, practically 
drawn and explained; Marine Engines for sea, river, and 
canal service; Stationary Engines employed in manufac- 
turing purposes; Engines employed in Mines for raising 
water, or supplying towns; the Cornish pum Engine, 
and its several effective duties ; Engines for mill-work, flour 
mills, &c.; High-pressure and Non-condensing Engines, 
foreign and English. With 226 Engravings, and 164 Wood- 
euts and Di Complete in Four Volumes, royal 


Each Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of 
quality; and they are put up in the usual style of boxes, 
containing one gross each, with label outside, and the fac- 
simile of his signature. 


At the request of persons extensively engaged in tuition, 
J. G. has introduced his 


WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 


which are especially adapted to their use, being of different 
degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad 


points, suitable for the various kinds of Writing taught in 
Schools, 


iagrams. 
quarto, price £4 14s 6d., cloth. 


London: J. 8, Vintur, 294, City Road and Ivy Lane. 








Sold Retail by all Stationers, Booksellers, and other re- 
apectable Dealers in Steel Pens.—Merchants and wholesale 
Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham Street; 96, 
New Street, Birmingham ; 

No, 91, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK; and at 37, GRACE- 


CHURCH STREET, LONDON. 


HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 

isa thought often occurring to literary men, public 

characters, and persons of benevolent intentions. An im- 

mediate answer to the inquiry may be obtained. A Srrci- 

MEN Book oF Types, and information for Authors, sent on 
application, by 


| RICHARD BARRETT, 13, MARK LANE, LONDON. 


ee 


RR 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED by W. J. Livrow, &c., from Designs by HABLOT” 
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W. SILVER and Co.’s OUTFITTING 

¢ WAREHOUSES, 66. and -67,. CORNHILL, E.C.— 
OUTFITS for Australia, India, and China, for Naval and 
Military Officers, Cadets, Midshipmen, and Civilians ; Bg 
for gentlemen's home use, viz., Naval and gee Anas 
and civilian dress of the best material and so Fain» 
shirts, hosiery, gloves, &c.; ladies’ outfits; farniture 
camp, barrack, cabin, and ‘colonial use, embracing every 
variety of cabinet work, canteens, trunks, perteeaabeane ee &e.; 
suited to all climates. 


Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H.M. Dockyards) , 
Woolwich. 


OOTE’S PATENT UMBRELLA 
STAND. Manufactured by WHEELER and Wison 
Sewixe Macuine Company. Umbrella- need no longer be 
exposed to theft, nor he hidden away wet, or kept in the 
hand to soil or ruin a carpet. This invention 
a tasteful Umbrella Stand, 
of an umbrella. It is sui 





Orricr: 139, REGENT STREET WEST, LONDON. 


RAUDULENT TRADE MARKS.— 
BROOKMAN and ft i mate | an ay 
suffered from extensive forgeries 


oe their friends and the silo te to fed ee 
PENCILS either 7: fom respectable stationers or the 





Manufactory. og ae upon them for 
upwards of centary by all Sang age Fg ig testify 
to the continued estimation which , oe are held.— 


Manufactory, 28, Great ewli tren loomsbury. 


ONEY.—£90,000 READY to beadvanced 
at 3,4, and 5 per cent. upon mortgage of freehold or 
— pees. — don ecoetae reversions to ert in ro 
unds, life interests, ann’ 
either in town or country.—. Apply to ee te ike THOMAS ROW w- 
LER, 22, Gresham Street, E. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 


And Pronounced by HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS to be 
bees age $ STARCH bine EVER } aca 
y all Chandlers, Grocers, &c., &c. 
WOTHERSPOON AND CO., nana AND Lonvon. 


OOL AND REFRESHING TOILETTE 
REQUISITE.—Among the many luxuries of the pre- 
sent age, none can be obtained pe ae manifold vir- 
tues of OLDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA. yay 
to the roots and body of the hair, it imparts the most 

lightful coolness, with an agreeable fragrance of on nd 
It also at this period of the season prevents the hair from 
falling off, or if already too thin or Coins sete WE pre- 
vent its further progress, and soon restore i Those 
who really desire to have beautiful hair, eine with wave 
er curl, should use it daily. : It is also pee ye for . 
strengthening the hair, freeing t from scurf, producing 
new hair, w and Established upwards 
of thirty years.. No imitative wash can equal it. Price 
3s. 6d, 6s., and 11s, only.—C. and A. Oldridge, 22, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.c, 

















HoLLoway's OINTMENT and PILLS. 
GOOD DIGESTION.—CLEAR COMPLEXION.— 
Our winters abound in such constant changes of tempera- 


ture and moisture, that s wor p vail at this 
season. Rough skin, chapped hands, and are the 
simplest class; these admit of easy cure by Hol- 
sovee! 3 Ointment over the affected portions each night, at 


bed-time; while his purifying pills are taken in such doses 
as the system will bear without inconvenience. This isa 
safe and ready way of removing all skin diseases, 
on irritation caused by atmospheric changes. ‘cu- 
taneous complaints arise from disordered _ 
same means will be found serviceable, and always curati 

Any person, on reading the “ directions oo use,’ can poo 
Holloway’s remedies with certain benefi! 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL aie PATENT. 


HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 
is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtfal in its 
the body wills tae eatieaioe seltehapegober  euaption by 
the y, while the requisite 

MOC-MAIN PAD and og es PBVER, fitting with 

se much case and closeness that i caine became aes 
m worn . A a circular may be 
per bed and the truss (which cannot to fit) forwarded by 
ag caf the circumference of the body, two inches bel 


iow 
oY to the Manufacturer, Mr. WHITE, 228, 

PICOADILL 

26s. 6d., and 31s. 64.5 postage 1s. 


LONDON. A = 16s. 2is., 

; ib: Bouse te Truss.3ls. 6d., 
~ 5 and 53 528. 6d. ; postage Is Is. 8d. An Umbiical Truss 42s., 
and 52s. 6d 


Post-Office Orders z be 0 A payable to Jonx WuitTE, 
Post-Office, Piccadilly. 
LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c. for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAK+ 
NESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. They 
are porous, light bade and inexpensive, and are drawn 
on like an ordinary stockin, Tas a 7s. 6d., 108. 6d., 
and 16s. each; postage 6d. 


JOHN WHITE, amici 228, Piccadilly, London. 
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BOOKS SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 


FRIENDS. IN COUNCIL... First. Series. 
New Edition. Two Volumes. 9s. 

FRIENDS IN COUNCIL. Second Series. 
The Second Edition, Two Volumes, Post Octavo. 14s. 

COMPANIONS OF MY SOLITUDE. 
Fifth Edition. 3s. 6d. 

ESSAYS WRITTEN IN THE. INTER- 
VALS OF BUSINESS. Seventh Edition. 2s. 6d. 
THE RECREATIONS OF,.A COUNTRY 

PARSON.. First Series. 9s. 
THE RECREATIONS OF A COUNTRY 
_ PARSON. Second Seri 
MISCELLANIES. By the Rey. CHARLES 
Kriyestex. Second Edition. Two Volumes. 18s. 


HOURS WITH THE MYSTICS. By 
Rosert Atrrep Vavoenain, B.A. Second Edition. 
Two Volumes. 12s. 


THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE. Cheap 
Edition. 6s. 
By the same Author. 


HEARTSEASE. Cheap Edition. 6s. 

THE DAISY CHAIN. Cheap Edition. 6s. 

DYNEVOR TERRACE. Second Edition. 6s. 

THE YOUNG STEPMOTHER. 10s, 6d. 

HOPES AND FEARS; or, Scenes from the 
Life of a Spinster. fs. 

THE LANCES OF LYNWOOD. Fourth 


Edition. | 3s. 
= nme DUKE. Cheap Edition. 
rs 





DOROTHY ; a Tale... Second Edition. 4a. 6d. 
By the same Author. 

THE MAIDEN SISTERS. | ds. 

UNCLE RALPH; aTale. 4s. 6d. 

STILL WATERS. Two Volumes. 9s. 

DE CRESSY ; a. Tale... 4s. 6d, 

MARTHA BROWN; a Puan 5s. 


BABY BIANCA, OR, THE VENETIANS. 


By Mrs. VaLentixe. 4s. 6d. 


MADEMOISELLE MORI: a. Tale of Mo- 
dern Rome, Cheaper Edition. One Volume. 6s. 


THE NUT-BROWN MAIDS; a Family 
Chronicle of the Days of Queen Elizabeth. 10s. 6d. 


By the same Author. 


MY TEants IN THE HIGHLANDS. 


MEG OF ELIBANK, anp orHrr Taxes. 93. 


WEARING THE WILLOW. A ‘Tale of 
Ireland and of Scotland Sixty Years Ago: 9s. 


TALES rrom tHe GERMAN or TIECK. 
Containing The Old Man of the Mountain, The Love 
Charm, and Pietro of Abano. Second and Cheaper 
Edition. 2s. 6d, 

THE CHRISTMAS TREE, anv. oruer 
Tares. Adapted from the German. By FRasces 
KeEms_k. With Frontispiece. Gilt edges. ‘4s: 6d. 

SELECTED TALES OF THE GENII. 
Edited by Ricuarp ng “a D.D,, Archbishop of 
Dublin. Secend Edition. 

THE OLD COALPIT. - rs Story for Boys. 
By..E. J. Mar, Author of ‘ Lonis's School Days.” 
Foolscap 8vo, with Frontispiece. 4s, 6d. 

AMUSEMENTS IN CHESS. By C. Tom- 
Linson. 48. 6d. 

TALES AND STORIES FROM HISTORY. 
By Acues StrickLanp. 

CONVERSATIONS OF A A "PATHER 
WITH HIS CHILDREN: Cheap Edition: | 3s: 6a. 

FAMILIAR HISTORY’ OF BIRDS. By 
the late Bishop Sraniey. | 8s. 6d! 

DOMESTICATE)) ANIMALS, By Mary 
Roperts. Cheap Edition. “ 2s. 6d. 


weap ANIMALES. By Mary Roszrts. 


SISTER MARY’S TALES IN NATURAL 
HISTORY. 1s. 6d. 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


The LIFE of J. M. W. TURNER, B.A., 
from Original Letters and Papers furnished by his 
Friends, and Fellow-Academicians. By WALTER 
THORNBURY. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, &c. 30s, 

“Mr. Thornbury has been engaged, during the last four 
years, in collecting materials for this biography. He has 
had every possible advantage for the accomplishment of his 
task—a personal acquaintance with Turner, the advice of Mr. 

Ruskin, and the ready assistance of all Turner's friends. 

Every one to whom Mr. Thornbury applied for information 

pears to have given it willingly. Of the immense mass 
rs) iis pase thus brought together, Mr. Thornbury has made 

ul use, and constructed an honest memorial of the great 
ne He has done his part ably. The artist will refer 
to these volumes frequently for authentic information re- 
garding the great ‘aches master and his works, and the stu- 
dent of lifeand manners will find in them a rich store of en- 
tertainment."—Daily News, 


THE LIFE of Admiral Sir CHARLES 
NAPIER, K.C.B.; with HIS CORRESPONDENCE. 
From his Private Papers. By Major-General ELERS 
NAPIER. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait and Charts. 30s, 

“Sir Charles Napier will undoubtedly rank among the 
first of our sea worthies. He has found a worthy biographer 
and chronicler in the person of his Step-son. work is 
very ay heneetty put together; without pretence, it acecom- 
= aprsd much; bringing all the incidents of the Admiral’s 

e together, so as to create a story of great interest, with 
much that is amusing for the general, and more that. is in- 
structive to the professional reader."—Athenaum. 


FRENCH WOMEN OF LETTERS, 
ree Ay Amsan, Author of “NATHALIE," 


TRAVELS IN THE HOLY LAND. 
By FREDRIKA BREMER. Translated by MARY 
HOWITT, 2 vols. [Dec. 6. 


THE OKAVANGO RIVER. A Narra- 
tive of Travel, Exploration, and Adventure. B 
a JOHN ANDERSSON, Author of “LAK 

GAML” §8vo, with Portrait of the Author, and nu- 





ners Illustrations. 2ls. 

“Mr. Andersson's book, from the number of well-told 
adventures, its rich fund of information, and spirited illus- 
trations, will command a wide circle, of readers. The in- 
terest of his story never flags for a moment." —Athenaum. 


LADY CHARLOTTE PEPYS’ DO. 


MESTIC SKETCHES IN RUSSIA. 2 vols, 2ls. 


TRAVELS in the REGIONS of the 
AMOOR, and the Russian Acquisitions on the Confines 
of India and China. By T. W. ATKINSON, F:R.G.8., 
F.G.S., Author of “Oriental and Western Siberia.” De- 
dicated, by m, to Her Majesty. Second Edi- 
tion. With ap and 83 Illustrations. £2. 2s. bound. 


THE SECRET HISTORY OF THE 
COURT of FRANCE under LOUIS XV, Edited, from 
rare and unpublished Documents, by Dr. CHALLICE. 
2 vols., with Portraits, 21s. 


THE VALLEY OF A HUNDRED 
the Author of “MARGARET AND HER 
BRIDE tips. Tllustrated. by J. E. MILLAIS, 
A.R.A. Price 5s, bound, forming the New Volume of 
HURST AND BLACKETT" S STANDARD LIBRARY 
of Cheap Editions, 
“If asked to classify this work, we Should give it a place 
between ‘John Halifax ’ and ‘The Caxtons.’ "—Herald. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
THE LAST OF THE MORTIMERS. 


the Author of “ MARGARET MAITLAND,” 

HE HOUSE ON THE MOOR,” &c. . 3 vols. 
“The reader of these volumes will find enough to rivet his 
attention, and to awaken his li 





derness of the narrative, the interest of which Bie more 
— no- 


ings of harrators. There’is immetise power 
in the delineation of Sarah Mortimer; and we do not) re- 
member a more truly humorous gouiupedon of characters 
than that of Lizzie, the rough Scotch maid ; and Domenicho, 
the fat, polite, good-tenipered Italian.” Daily News. 


WHITE AND BLACK A Tale of the 


SOUTHERN STATES. | 3'vols. 


SIR RICHARD HAMILTON.  2-vols. 
“The reader will be delighted with this book. It is full 
of action, life, and character.""—John Bull. 


THE: HOME AT ROSEFIELD. By 
EDWARD COPPING. 3 vols. 
“A very touching and life-like story, of great simplicity 
and beatty.”"—Daily News, 


THE CASTLEFORD CASE. By 








LONDON: PARKER, SON, & BOURN, WEST STRAND. | 


FRANCES BROWNE, Author of “My Share of the 
World,” 3 vols. (Just ready. 


sympathy. His: feel- | 
‘pangs will be deeply stirred by the natural pathos and ten- 


POPULAR EDITIONS 


ABERCROMBIE ON THE INTELLEC- 
TUAL POWERS.  Feap, 8vo. 6s. 6d. 





ABERCROMBIE ON. THE PHILOSO- 
PHY OF THE MORAL FEELINGS.’ Feap. 8vo. 4s. 





LORD BYRON’S COMPLETE WORKS. 
Portrait. Post 8vo. 63. 





SIR. CHARLES BELL ON THE ME- 
CHANISM OF THE HAND. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 63. 





THE TABLE-TALK OF SAMUEL TAY- 
LOR COLERIDGE, Portrait. Feap. 8yo. 6s, 


LIFE OF THE POET CRABBE: By 
HIS SON. Portrait. Feap. $vo. 





SIR HUMPHRY DAVY’S CONSOLA- 
TIONS IN TRAVEL. Woodeunts. Feap. 8vo, 6s. 





SIR. HUMPHRY DAVY’S SALMONIA ; 
or, Days or Fix-Fisuine. Woodcuts. Feap. 8vo, 6s. 





EOTHEN ; or, Traces or TRAVEL From 
THE East, Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 





FARRAR’S ESSAY ON THE ORIGIN OF 
oar ent: Basep ON MODERN RESEARCHES. Feap. 
0. 





HANDBOOK OF FAMILIAR QUOTA- 
TIONS, chiefly ‘from English Authors. Feap. 8vo. 5s, 





JESSE’S. GLEANINGS IN NATURAL 
HISTORY. Woodcuts. Feap. 8vo. 6s. 





JESSE’S: SCENES .AND TALES. OF 
COUNTRY LIFE. Woodcuts,. Feap. 8yo, 6s, 





LIVINGSTONE’S STORY OF HIS TRA- 
VELS IN SOUTH AFRICA. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 6s, 





LAYARD’S POPULAR ACCOUNT OF 
NINEVEH, Woodeats. ‘Post 8vo. 5s. 





RS. Illustrations. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 





LOCKHART’S, ANCIENT SPANISH 
BALLADS. Post 8yo. 2s, 6d, 





SIR 'WILLIAM: NAPIER’S *BATTLES 
AND SIEGES OF THE ‘PENINSULAR WAR. Por- 
trait. Post Syo., 10s, 6d. 


ee 


PHILOSOPHY IN SPORT; MADE 
SCIENCE IN EARNEST, By Dr. PARIS, » Wood. 
cuts... Post 8vo. 7s, 6d. 





Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 





SELF HELP; with ILtusrnarions of Cua- 
RACTER and Cowpucr. By SAMUEL SMILES. Post 
Syo. . 6s. 


STORY. OF THE LIFE OF GEORGE 
STEPHENSON. By SAMUEL SMILES. Woodcuts. 
Post 8vo. 6s. 








LAR. ACCOUNT.OF THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. 
Woodcuts. 2vols. Post 8vo. 12s. 








JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


LESLIE'S. HANDBOOK FOR YOUNG 
ee ! 


SOUTHEY’S BOOK OF ‘THE CHURCH. 


SIR GARDNER WILKINSON'S POPU- 
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REVIEWS. 


SIMONIDES’ NEW DISCOVERIES.* 


From time to time our readers will have no- 
ticed -in these columns the name of Dr. Con- 
stantine Simonidescoupled with announcements 
respecting his discoveries of early manuscripts. 
These manuscripts were stated to contain, 
sometimes portions of the sacred text, some- 
times fragments of Greek or Egyptian classical 
literature. We take it for granted that all 
who were familiar with the subject of an- 
cient manuscripts and acquainted even in the 
most general way with the extremely small 
number of really old codices extant, must have 
been filled with astonishment as week after 
week they read of Dr. Simonides’ discoveries, 
now of some exemplar of the Holy Scriptures 
of such a antiquity that even the 
venerable Alexandrian and Vatican codices 
seemed modern and unauthoritative by the side 
of it, now of some classical manuscript so rare, 
#0 ancient, and so complete, that had M. Si- 
monides’ statements respecting his discoveries 
carried with them any weight of belief in the 
world of scholars and antiquaries, every na- 
tional library and every crowned head in 
Europe would have vied with every other for 
the possession of but one of such priceless 
relics ; whilst the happy discoverer of them 
would have been regarded as the most fortu- 
nate, as he would certainly have been long 
ago among the wealthiest, of mankind. 

Thus, while from the commencement of 
learning until the present day only two manu- 


scripts of the Holy Scriptures have been known | 


to exist of so early a date as the end of the 
fourth or beginning of the fifth centuries, the 
Alexandrian, namely, and the Vatican codices, 
to which perhaps we should add the Codex 
Ephraemi, and not more than five or six codi- 
ces of the centuries immediately following,— 
and these have always been considered of the 
extremest rarity and value,—Dr. Simonides pro- 
fesses to have discovered, or to have in his own 
“pay no less than five manuscripts of the 

ew Testament, of the first or second centuries. 
Were this really the case, it can hardly be 
doubted that Biblical criticism would have to 
start afresh, and that the texts of Griesbach, of 
Tischendorf, and of Alford, would cease to have 
any authority, or carry with them any weight 
in the light of these new luminaries. Unfor- 
tunately, the experience which the learned 
world, both here and in Germany, had had of 
our discoverer between the years 1853 and 
1856 did not justify any great enthusiasm ; 
and we may fairly assert that our own expec- 
tations in no way differed from those of the 
learned world in general, although we thought 
it but just to let him state what discoveries he 
had made, in his own terms, until the publi- 
cation of one) or more of them should give an 
lor a for fair and impartial criticism. 
The volume now under review furnishes ample 
means for this purpose. Having maturely 
weighed and examined its multifarious con- 
tents, scholars will never again care to inquire 
into anything concerning Dr. Simonides, his 
statements or his discoveries. He has placed 

* Facsimiles of Certain Portions of the Gospel of St. Matthew, 
and of the Epistles of SS. James and Jude, written on Papyrus 
in the First Century, and Preserved in the E: ian Museum 


of Jostph Mayer, Esq., Liverpool. Edited and Illustrated by 
Constantine Simonides, Ph.D. £1. 11s. 6d. (Trii»ner.) 








himself beyond the pale of literature. Whether 
it be “his error or his crime,” whether he-be a 
guileless dupe, or a skilful schemer poaching 
over the broad lands of ignorance and credu- 
lity for dupes himself, is a question we adjourn 
for the present. 

We will address ourselves to an examination 
of his book and pretensions, supposing for the 
moment his fame and learning to be as exalted 
as those of a Mai or a Bekker. 

But before proceeding to discuss the merits 
of the work, we will endeavour to give the 
reader some idea of its appearance and con- 
tents. The liberality of Mr. Mayer—for we 
presume the work has been executed at his ex- 
pense—has left nothing to be desired in regard 
to the paper, the typography, or the fac- 
similes,* which are all good of their kind ; and 
had this handsome folio really contained, what 
it professes to contain, the oldest copy of the 
sacred Scriptures ever yet printed, they could 
not have been presented to the world in a more’ 
fitting, nay, gorgeous dress. The volume 
contains fifteen large plates of facsimiles, 
eight of them representing the supposed re- 
covered fragments of the New Testament, and 
the remainder illustrating various other ancient 
manuscript inscriptions which M. Simonides 
asserts that he has discovered. There are, in 
addition, seventy-nine pages of letterpress, of 
which thirty-two are introductory, one contains 
M. Simonides’ dedication of his performance to 
Joseph Mayer, Esq., twenty-seven are occu- 
pied with transcripts of the Biblical f; ents ; 
the remainder is an Appendix, or, as M. Simo- 
nides pedantically calls it, a Parartema, and is 
filled with inscriptions from articles of pottery, 
translations (?) of Egyptian hieroglyphics made 
in easy disregard of Champollion and Young, 
and a transcription accompanied by an En- 
ge version of two fragments, stated to be of 
Thucydides and Hegesippus. 

Such are the general contents of the volume 
which we shall proceed to examine on its own 
merits ; although, since Dr. Simonides has al- 
luded menacingly to the subject in his intro- 
duction, we have no hesitation in reminding our 
readers that the antecedents of this gentleman, 
and the history of his doings in Germany some 
six or seven years ago, are not at all calculated 
to inspire one with confidence, either in his 
judgment or his veracity. ‘To those who want 
to know the details of the Uranius forgery, as 
disclosed by MM. Ehrenberg and ag we 
would recommend the perusal of the letters of 
Sir F. Madden and Sir Thomas Phillipps, 
printed in Mr. Sotheby’s Principia Typogra- 

hica; and it is but fair the reader should 
now that Dr. Simonides presents himself at 


the bar of literary criticism with accusations of 


dishonesty in regard to former discoveries, 
urged against him by his opponents, and from 
which he has never, so far as we are aware, 
clearly acquitted himself. Indeed, were his 
conduct as clear as noonday, he would still 
have tremendous odds to contend against, from 
the mere fact of the enormous mass of disco- 
veries which he claims to have made. It is 
not exaggerating in the least the statements of 
Dr. Simonides when we say that, according to 
his own account, he alone has discovered a 
larger number of manuscripts of the highest 
antiquty than are to be found in the entire 
range of the public libraries throughout Eu- 
rope. ‘There is not a Biblical or classical text 
at the Vatican, in Berlin, in Paris, or in Lon- 
don, reputed venerable and priceless, but Dr. 
Simonides can at once cap it by one of his own 
discoveries more ancient and more valuable 





* It is however a singular and unsatisfactory fact that the 
name of the lithographer is omitted from all the facsimiles, 


; and is nowhere mentioned in the work. 





still. This alone, be he honest or dishonest; 
syllable he publishes, on these matters, to be 
sifted with most jealous scrutiny; and he can+ 
not complain, if, before admitting these as- 
tounding pretensions, the literary world, which 
has lately suffered one or two severe mortifica- 
tions for its too ready belief in pretenders, 
should seek and demand the most clear and. 
convincing proofs which in such cases can be 
obtained. 

In his Introduction, Dr. Simonides tells us 
that he became acquainted with Mr. Mayer 
on the 13th of February, 1860, and received 
from that gentleman a free ticket of admission. 
to his Collection of Ancient Manuscripts and 
Works of Art, at Liverpool. Shortly after 
this, he appears to have assumed almost supreme 
control over Mr. Mayer’s collections, and soon 
began the task of unrolling the ancient Egyp- 
tian papyri belonging to that gentleman. 
Amongst these were several that had been 
purchased by Mr. Mayer from the Rev. Henry 
Stobart, who had brought them from Egyptian 
Thebes, and offered them in the first instance 
for purchase to the British Museum, where 
they were declined. No suspicion attaches 
in any way to Mr. Stobart, in to these 
papyri; they left his hands before they were 
unrolled, and with the contents, or asserted 
contents, of them he has nothing whatever 
to do. Dr. Stmnonides had not been long en- 
gaged upon these papyri, when he announced, 
on the Ist of May, 1860, that he had disco- 
vered among them, “ first three fragments, and 
subsequently two others, containing a portion 
of the Gospel according to St. Matthew, written 
about the fifteenth year after the ascension of 
our Saviour, by the hand of Nicolaus the Deacon; 
that is to say, in the forty-eighth year after 
the Incarnation of the Divinity. For, at the 
end of the fifth fragment, which contains the 
latter part of the twenty-eighth chapter, the 
following words occur :—‘ The writing by tlie 
hand of Nicolaus the Deacon, at the dictation 
of Matthew, the Apostle of Jesus Christ. It 
was done in the fifteenth year after the Ascen~ 
sion of our Lord, and was distributed to the 
believing Jews and Greeks in Palestine.’” 
Here, then, if we are to believe in the authen- 
ticity of. this discovery, we have come into the 
possession of fragments of the word of truth, 
claiming as veneration from the Christian 
world as if the Apostle Matthew, appearing 
from the dead, had seen to trace them with 
his own hand. Christendom hitherto has pos- 
sessed nothing which can be.com to them. 
Our oldest texts are of the fourth or fifth cen- 
tury after Christ, disfigured by the careless 
blunders and wilful interpolations of nameless 
and numerous copyists. ‘Ihe first thing which 
strikes us is the strange fact that Matthew 
the Apostle and Nicolas the Deacon should 
have been found working in harmony on the 
sacred text—the one a Hebrew, the other 
a Hellenist ; and this surprise is heightened 
when we remember the terms of detestation in _ 
which the Nicolaitans are spoken of in the. - 
Apocalypse. On examining the facsimiles of 
the fragments themselves, surprise gives place 
to distrust—to disbelief—we had almost said 
to horror. Comparing the forms of the letters 
with those we are acquainted with of the ear- 
liest times, from a few fragments of papyri — 
and inscriptions, we see that they are untrue 
to the date to which they profess to belong; | 
the forms and manner of writing of some of 
them are borrowed from manuscripts executed _ 
centuries after their asserted dates ; others. are 
evidently imitated from various stone and wall 
inscriptions ; of many of them the shapes are 
wholly fanciful, and bear unmistakeable proofs 
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to the eye of the a of being written 
in quite modern times. e' go on—we ‘com- 
pare these facsimiles with others likewise fur- 
nished to us by Dr. Simonides, of fragments 
which he professes to have found of Thucydides, 
of Hegesippus, of the codex of Menas, and 
which he states to belong to the second, third, 
and the sixth centuries, atid we come to the 
conelusion, on comparing them together, that 
they are all written by the same pen; the same 
impossible forms occur in one and all of them. 
Surely an enemy hath done this: We are not 
able, without the aid of the facsimiles them- 
‘selves. to make’ ourselves as clear as we could 
wish to the general reader. In the first place, 
it demands a large amount of technical experi- 
ence in ancient manuscripts to distinguish those 
peculiarities which belong to writings of diffe- 
rentcenturies; and, in the second place, it would 
require, as we have said, that: facsimiles of the 
genuine forms of letters should be placed side 
by side with these spurious counterfeits. But to 
those who have an opportunity of consulting 
‘the work itself, we would ‘point out the impos- 
sible shapes, more particularly of the ©, the B, 
the A, ‘the E, the Z,.and the’P; and we would 
ask then toobserve how these false and bas- 
tard forms, unlike anything to be found in the 
early and genuine’ manuscripts which we pos- 
sess, may be traced not only in the professed 
fragments of St. Matthew, asserted to be 
written in A.p. 48, but that the same letters, 
precisely identical and evidently by the same 
pen, are also given in Dr. Simonides’ fac- 
‘similes of what he calls the Codex of Hermo- 
dorus’(p. 40), the’ Codex of Stachys in the 
monastery of Sabbas, written, as he asserts, 
A.D. 199 (Plate vi. No: 2; p. 47), and the 
Codex of Menas, a.p. 539 (Plate vi. No. 10, 
p. 47), while the same penmanship (note par- 
ticularly the E) is glaringly conspicuous in 
the facsimiles from’ his manuscripts of 
Thucydides and Hegesippus, the former writ- 
ten, according to him, a.p. 11, and ‘the latter 
in the second ‘century. Indeed, we aré quite 
yams to rest our whole case upon that 
te xiv. containing the two last-mentioned 
facsimiles. As we have said, according to Dr. 
Simonides, two centuries lie between them ; 
but we venture to assert that there is no ex- 
pert of any character or repute, no paleo- 
grapher worthy of the name, who, after care- 
fully examining the facsimiles of those two 
fragments, would not arrive at the conviction, 
notwithstanding the difference in thd size of 
the letters, and occasionally, as in the A, of 
their shape, that one pen and the hand of one 
and the same man had uced them both. 
Indeed, we may say of the whole series, ‘that 
‘they are facsiiniles in’ a sense the’ atithor 
never meant, for they are all facsimiles of one 
another. f 
On these purely technical and paleographic 
grounds the case must be always (deiaataly 
tried, and, we fearlessly assert, on these it is 
condemned. But the broader and more intel- 
ligible test of internal ‘evidence is equally co- 
gent against it, viz. the icious-and s 
parents ce by which uah doe of thee tack 
veries is made, as it -were,'to confirm the au- 
ae of ‘its neighbour. Thus, Dr. Simo- 
nides Raving argued ‘at 22, on nds 
of his own choosing, that the Gospel of St. 
re Was written originally in Greek ; and 
ving stigmatized: the opposite opinion, now 
made a certainty by the senlasthiie at Dr. Cure- 
ton, respecting the Aramaic original of this 
, a8 “a most erroneous and ridiculous 
notion entertained by Dr. Cureton, his friend 
Dr. Tregelles (?), in the Edinburgh Review, 
and the Editor of ‘the Times,” not only is able 
to support his view by an appeal to the disco. 


‘very made by him of these “original” Greck | 


fragments of the Gospel; but has even been 
able to authenticate these fragments themselves 
by no less than five other equally surprising 
discoveries, viz., a Synoptical Life of the Twelve 
Apostles, by Dionysius of Magnesia, found by 
him in a manuscript at Mount Athos, in whic 

the passage,-curiously enough, occurs, “* After 
the Ascension of our Lord,'Matthew was the 
first who wrote the Gospel, by the hand of the 
deacon Nicolaus of Antioch, in the Greek 
tongue, and distributed it among the believin 

Jews and Greeks of Palestine” (p. 11); an 

again, more wonderful still, by a second ‘ ir- 
refragable evidence, which was discovered en- 
graved on a stone, in the ruins of Thyatira, in 
the year 1851,” whereon is written, “* Matthew 
wrote his own Gospel, being the first of the 
Evangelists who did so, in the Greek language, 
in the second year of the two hundred and sixth 
Olympiad, i.e. a.v. 48, by the hand of his fol- 
lower, Nicolaus of Antioch, and distributed it 


at that time Greek was the common language. 
Bartholomew afterwards turned it into Hebrew, 
and preached it to the Jews in India, who had 
no‘acquaintance with Greek” (p. 15); and like- 
wise by a third, fourth, and’ fifth confirmatory 
discovery (!), penned almost in the same words, 
which we have neither the s: nor inclination 
to transcribe here, but'which the reader may see 
by reference to pp. 17, 20,21. Very likely 
Dr. Simonides thought it not at all astonishing: 
that his own view respecting the Greek bein 
the original text of St. Matthew’s Gospel 
should have been thus strangely confirmed by 
his own discovery of five ancient and inde- 
pendent records, written in different eenturies, 
but each of them repeating, in nearly the same 
words, the precisely identical statements, that 
Matthew wrote his Gospel in Greek, by the 
hand of the deacon Nicolaus, and in a.p. 48. 
Historical and biblical research becomes an 
easy task when conducted on such a method as 
this. 

Scholars and antiquaries often toil for years 
after a fact or an allusion, and think the 
labour not ill-bestowed. But Dr. Simonides 
has only to walk through a manuscript col- 
lection, and in the course of a few weeks, 
or even days, he unburies a heap of treasure 
which the boasted learned of Europe have not 
equalled for centuries. This wonderful fortune 
on Dr. Simonides’ 
him. Perhaps, with the natural modesty of 
greatness, he is unconscious of his marvellous 
and unprecedented merit and*success.. Another 
man would have been overwhelmed; but his 
calmness and ‘self-possession in perity are 
as whique as his extraordinary fertility in the 
discovery of manuscripts. “As ‘we have said, 
this marvellous coincidence does not seem to 
have struck the discoverer, Dr. Simonides ; but 
we wonder that the original fabricator of these 
accumulated proofs did not reflect that’ by thus 
making assurance doubly sure, he might be 
overdoing his work. As he sat ‘cosily concoct- 
ing his testimonies, among papyri, reed-pens, 
and graving-tools, we wonder that a certain 
homely ditty did not hum itself in his ears :— 

“When a man’s over-zealous, 
He oft'blows his bellows 
A little too hard.” 

We have hitherto confined ourselves to an 
examination of the discoveries contained in this 
remarkable yolume. Let us now take a dif- 
ferent point of view; and, sétting aside all 
question of their truth or falsity, briefly 
turn our an to ew mrad in ee 
supposing his story to be a bond fide one, Dr. 
Simotides has acted throughout as discoverer 





and sponsor of what, for the moment, we will 


among the Jews and Greeks in Palestine; for | lin 


rt does not seem to astonish | p 





suppose to be the most precious literary relics 
of Christianity the world has’ yet’ seen. He 
was not only well acquainted with the inesti- 
mable value of these fragments of the Gospel, 
supposing them genuine, but was equally 
aware of the peculiar nature and quality of the 
knowledge requisite to determine that all-im- 
portant point. Not one man in a thousand 
who looks at a manuscript has any real con- 
ception of the grounds upon which this deci- 
sion of genuine or spurious must. be framed. 
It requires long application and trained learn- 
ing, and an eye thoroughly conversant, through 
years of practice in the collation and compari- 
son ‘of ancient manuscripts, with the various 
forms and modes of writing in different cen- 
turies. Dr. Simonides himself speaks of the 
extreme rarity of this accomplishment ; and it 
is ‘hardly too much to assert that the names 
of the skilled paleographers of Europe, whose 
opinions Dr. Simonides was bound to have 
sought, might all be comprised in half-a-dozen 
ines. Dean Alford, Dr. Cureton, Sir Fre- 
deric:-Madden, the Rev. H. Coxe, of the Bod- 
leian Library, and Mr. Goodwin, to mention 
those in England alone—the opinions of these, 
or of some two or three of these, it was abso- 
lutely n and incumbent upon Dr. 
Simonidés to have obtained, had he been really 
anxious to have arrived fairly and impartially 
atthe truth. What he did do, we shall quote 


in his own words, and we apprehend that so 


far from inspiring confidence, they will pro- 
voke from most of our readers little else than 
an expression of disgust, or a smile of con- 
tempt. ‘When this discovery,” he tells us 
(p. 7), ‘was publicly made known, many of 
the learned in’ Liverpool, and from other parts 
of England, called ‘upon me in order to: see 
the passages; and after a minute inspection, 
heartily glorified God. My compatriots, the 
Greek residents in’ Liverpool and Manchester 
(to whom [I return my sincere thanks for their 
friendly sentiments and their many kindnesses), 
were highly rejoiced at the discovery of so 
great a treasure, both to religion and arche- 
ology ; nor were those of London less pleased at 
the result. Of the learned of the metropolis, what 
shall I-say? Many of them saw the frag- 
ments, and were delighted at the discovery that 
had been made. I may especially mention the 
amiable and truly evangelical family of N. Ban- 
yard, Esq., who invited to their house, for the 
of seeing and examining the fragments, 
several learned all of whom: were in 
ectasies (sic) at the sight, and particularly the 
brother of Mrs. Banyard, a genuine servant of 
our Lord (whose name, unfortunately, I do not 
remember), who took for his text at evening 
devotion the twenty-eighth of St. Matthew, 
and offered up prayer and thanksgiving for the 
discovery of these sacred fragments of the oldest 
version of the New Testament.” Over such a 

e one is~inclined-to-linger. It is not 
often one is offered such per frank, un- 
sophisticated humbug: as this. Qur Baryums 
in all branches in this enterprising age have 
partaken of the. ‘+ general progress of the spe- 
cies ;” and the delicacy, refinement, and astute- 
ness of their productions,—their professional 
and easy mastery of deception, while conveying 
a covert compliment to our understandings, 
have often proved them more than a match for 
an enlightened public. Dr. Simonides scorns 
such artifices. He gives us the raw material, 
and has evidently no fear that its native cru- 
dity and rankness will revolt our stomachs. 
What is the meaning of the above puss’, 
being interpreted? Clearly this :—“* Here are 
some manuscript fragments which those who 
know most about are unanimous in rejecting. 
It is very annoying and provoking that public 
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libraries and learned men will not consider 
these modern concoctions ancient and genuine. 
But it cannot be helped. Let us try the un- 
learned, and let us bait the trap with good, 
greasy cant, if so be that the flavour thereof 
may reach the proper nostrils, and we shall 
rejoice.” Upon second thoughts, it occurs to 
us that we may perhaps have been hasty in 
saying the above extract was without skill. 
It all depends on the line of business you take 
up; and your entertainment is varied and 
graduated according to your company. Tastes 
and purses differ—and hence we have an 
Italian Opera and Highbury Barn to suit all. 
This view partly excuses Dr. Simonides. Ger- 
man and English scholars and critics, having 
proved disagreeably knowing, are put aside 
with a few revilings. The “amiable and 
evangelical” families are more promising. Be 
it remembered that the fragments in question 
are fragments of the Gospels. It requires but 
little experience of a certain class of religionists 
to know what reception they would give toa 
man who came to them with the pretension of 
such discoveries, and talking about ‘‘ genuine 
servants of our Lord.” They will take the bait 
as readily as a pee will swallow a minnow. 
Yes, Dr. Simonides is quite right, and we were 


most unjust to him. His researches, it is clear, | 


in English society, have at last brought him to 
know that section of it which was never yet 
humbugged in vain. Let him stick to it—let 
him * take his text for evening devotions, and 
offer up prayer and thanksgiving” deep and 
fervent ; and assuredly he will receive a hun- 
dredfold for his pains. 

In conclusion, we must not omit to call at- 


tention to the curious frontispiece prefixed to | 


this volume. It is a likeness of ‘St. Matthew 
the Apostle and Evangelist; the facsimile 
being taken from a portrait executed in the fifth 
century by Hierotheus of Thessalonica, the 
Saint portrait-painter, who was a pupil of the 
famous Emmanuel Panselenus. The original 
is preserved among the frescoes of Athos.” 
This, really, is going a little too far. An af- 
fected, mawkish drawing of a Saint, such as is 
rendered familiar to us by the most debased 
style of Romish art in the sixteenth century, is 
to be received as a genuine relic of the severe 
old Byzantine school. Considering that in 
another page (p. 8, n.) Dr. Siosnaiios asserts, 
on the ground of another discovery, that photo- 
graphy was an invention of Panselenus, subse- 
quently appropriated by Daguerre, we may 
perhaps be favoured, in a second edition, with 
the original carte de visite of the Apostle. We 
would submit to Dr. Simonides that nothing 
could be more interesting or welcome to “ ami- 
able and truly evangelical families ” than such 
a “discovery.” 





DIARY OF VARNHAGEN VON ENSE.* 
FIRST NOTICE. 


Tue Teutonic Pandora, i. e. Miss Ludmilla 
Assing, Varnhagen’s niece, has been shaking 
her box again, and out.of it has flown a shower 
of rockets, which have illuminated suddenly 
and dazzlingly several dark spots in what we 
may still call contemporary history. True to 
their nature, they have in their descent fallen 
somewhat heavily on the heads and about the 
ears of several exalted and lowly personages, 
who have not failed to raise loud shrieks of in- 
dignation and woe. We can well understand 
that the sensation which these new remains of 





* Diaries of Varnhagen von Ense. (Tagebiicher.) Two Vols, 
(Leipzig.) 


Varnhagen are creating throughout the length 
and breadth of Germany is immense, and we 
may venture to ict that they will be read 
in every civilized circle, and especially in Eng- 
land, with no little eagerness. It is now well 
nigh a quarter of a century since Carlyle said 
in his review of Varnhagen’s Memoirs, ‘‘ One 
may hope Germany is no longer to any person 
that vacant land of grey vapour and chimeras 
which it was to most Englishmen not many 
years ago.” We are sorely afraid that, not- 
withstanding all that has been done to illumine 
us, ‘‘one may hope” still. There reigns, in 
general, ar ignorance on men and 
circumstances as profound as our free and 
easy handling of the subject is sublime. While 
one authority speaks of the Germans as “ that 
nation of thinkers, the brains of Europe,” an- 
other calls them ‘that beefy race, Europe's 
agricultural mind.” ‘The reason is obvious. 
We are afraid of going deeply into German 
matters, because we are afraid of dulness and 
heaviness. All the more grateful therefore must 
we feel for a work which combines, like the 
one now before us, useful information on Ger- 
man and other affairs, with piquancy and 
scandal; not in bulky chapters of thorough- 
ness, but in light and airy jottings. How these 
Germans, in a period charged more than any 
other with the floating and chaff of re- 
volutions, restorations, reactions, liberalism, 
romanticism, scepticism, bigotry, and the like, 
set about solving riddles political, religious, 
social, and literary ;—this, and more, Varnha- 
gen tells us. None could tell it better ; for none 
combined his special qualities with his special 
situation. But of that and his style, Carlyle 
has spoken,—we have nothing to add. 

As to Varnhagen’s life, we must remind our 
readers how that he, the scion of an old but 
dilapidated house, the son of an Electoral Pala- 
tinal Bavarian Medical father, was born in 
1785, at Diisseldorf, the birthplace of another 
German, still more characteristic of his times, 
Heinrich Heine ;—that he assumed his name of 
Varnhagen from a ruined old castle; that, when 
a boy, he had to emigrate from Diisseldorf to 
Strasburg, on account of the French revolution ; 
that old Ense being ah ge here of royalism, 
had to convey him back to Diisseldorf, which 
again, as objects of suspicion to the emigrants, 
they had to change for the quiet of rural seclu- 
sion, and subsequently for the din and roar of 
Hamburg. Young Varnhagen’s education was 
partly in the hands of his father, who taught 
him English, anatomy, and botany, and took 
him to the cafés and beer-houses to initiate 
him into politics, and partly in those of an old 
circumnayigator, who taught him geography ; 
while his own reading was extensive in works 
of fiction of every kind. In 1799 his father 
died at Berlin, and the boy, aftera brief course 
of study in the Pepiniére, was expelled from it. 
His time was now exclusively bestowed on the 
society of writers and artists and Bohemia in 
general. He subsequently became a tutor, then 
a medical student at Tiibingen, and in 1809 he 
took service under the Austrians, and was 
wounded at Wagram. He bore his share in the 
Russian campaign, as an Austrian officer, but 
in 1813 entered Paris as a Russian colonel, 
From the time of his return to Berlin to his 
death, in 1858, he may briefly be designated 
as a Malcontent. Although employed in 
diplomatic seryice, no higher mission of im- 
portance was ever seriously offered him than 
that of a Prussian resident envoy to the United 
States—tantamount to a somewhat lengthy 
leave of absence in a foreign and far-off country. 
He easily decided to decline that honourable 
post ; he preferred to remain as close as pos- 
sible to the centre of movements which he 








knew must revolutionize Europe sooner or 
later from one end to the other. He married 
Rahel, and founded the first German salon. 
Surely his ambition might have been more 
than satisfied at seeing the Humboldts, Schle- 
gels, Tieck, Fouqué, Wolff, Schleiermacher, 
Steffens, Piickler, Koreff, Borne, Heine, Bockh, 
Bakunin, Schelling, Bettina, and all that was 
brilliant in one of the most brilliant periods of 
art and literature,—not to mention the Princes 
Royal, the ministers, councillors, in fact, 7 
one of importance not only German but 
reign, flock into his house in the Mauerstrasse 
and make him their confidant. 

In 1834 Rahel, his guiding-star, died, and in 
1835 his Diary begins. Although somewhat in 
disgrace with the successive Prussian courts, he 
kept up to his death a constant intimacy with 
all the leading spirits of the time, and moved 
in the highest and best circles; and what he 
learned and saw and thought about everybody 
and everything of moment, he has faithfully, 
though with a tinge of sourness, put down. 
It is not for us to decide whether or not he 
did it with a view to future publication ; al- 
though it does strike us as strange that the 
man who said of himself that at one time he 
would have given the whole of Germany for a 
good poem, and who to the spectator of his 
ife and actions took now one tint and now 
another,—for whom, in fact, one almost feels 
tempted to reverse Heine's epitaph on Atta 
Troll and pronounce him ‘no character, but a 
talent,”—should wear in his diary so consistent 
a hue of honest and upright patriotism. Nor 
have we any concern with what might be 
called the morality and taste of the thing. 
Varnhagen. hit refrained while he lived 
from ‘+ applying,” as he said, ‘‘ the match to the 
cadena on which he was sitting.” Let 
the fair editor fight that out with her German 
friends and foes. 

It is our province to cull the sweets of the 
a observations and the rich experience of 

arnhagen’s long life. We shall meet many a 
well-kuown face and fact under a new and pe- 
culiar aspect ; we shall notice the striking and 
ominous resemblance between the hopes and 
fears of the Prussian people, during the years 
which preceded and followed the accession of 
their late king, and those which form the topic 
of the private conversations and public ut- 
terances of the present day. And if those 
leaves should occasionally whi the secret 
about the ears of certain Midases a little too 
loudly, we wash our hands of it. 

The diaries, as we have said, begin in 1835 
and go down to 1844. We propose to give in 
our present notice some extracts from the first 
volume up'‘to the death, in 1840, of Frederick 
William III., the predecessor of the late king, 
reserving the rest for our next number, and 
we have only to premise that, in order not to 
prejudice the reader, we shall refrain as much 
as possible from accompanying these extracts 
with lengthy note or comment. : 

One of the first striking entries, and which 
betokens not a little excitement in the out- 
wardly stately and measured diplomatist, is 
dated August 30, 1835, and refers to certain 
extraordinarily brilliant manceuvres which took 
place at Kalisch :— 

“Politics repulsive. In Spain wild! In France 
nonsensical! In Germany lame! In England alone 
sound! Kalisch, Kalisch! Utterly miserable! No 
aim—no result possible! Child’s-play ; parading of 
soldiers; some clowns from here, dancers, and the 
Viennese fiddler Strauss the sustainers of the art- 
entertainments! Horrible!”... 

The following day he adds :— 

“ Miserable life now in Berlin; sad public state. 





Everything in stagnation, everything oppressed ; 
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save what can exist and thrive of itself—silent | coup has utterly failed, as fail it must; but, for all the English translation of Bettina’s book. Eight 


knowledge, and thought, and private conversa- | 


tion }.,..».» 

And a few days later :— 

“The liberty of the newspaper press in France 
seems lost. at is quite the correct thing. In 


order that the House of Orleans should fall, such 
things must precede....The elder Bourbons did 
exactly the same!” . 


March 28, 1836, we find him and Humboldt 
gossiping 
“On the Prussian state. How things are going 
on and what is preparing. On the Crown prince 
Frederic William IV.], who often entirely conceals 
is real thoughts and his predilections for certain 
persons. ... The King has not given any orders to 
Rauch, the sculptor, for many years, because he is 
extremely enraged at Rauch’s having made a second 
statue of the Queen [Louisa} without his orders, 
He made him wait six years for the money, and 
then it was very poor pay—about eight thousand 
thalers instead of fifteen thousand, as had been 
roposed to the King. On the Queen [Louisa]; 
w, by-concerted statements and the thoughtless 
repetitions of them, so false a picture could fix 
itself as that now current about her character, 
Whoever had known her knew well enough that 
she was not the sweet and harmless angel she was 
said to be, but a person extremely selfish, cunning, 
and therefore close and reserved, like the whole 
Mecklenburg family. This had also been inherited 
toa certain degree by her children. The King had 
often had to ape ge her, and with good reason. 
The calamities of the year 1806, and the unex- 
pectedly early death of the beautiful and withal 
amiable, and also good and well-meaning, lady, 
soon afterwards had thrown a halo around her 
which did not by any means fit her, and which was 
strange and often uncomfortable to the King, but 
ar even now no one would like or dare to at- 


Here is a bitter exclamation on the general 
condition of Prussia, which has a certain fla- 
vour of personal grievance :— 


“June 12, 1836. We live with, and on, institu- 
tions of which we disapprove. This is a great per- 
versity, the disadvantages of which break out hourly, 
and which must one day bring on the greatest ruin. 
State and individuals are here in the same case. No 
one can alter this; for he who has the discernment 
lacks the power, and he who has the power lacks 
the discernment, More abandoned, more soulless 
and spiritless than now, our condition was not in 
1806. We have no direction, no aim, no will. We 
live, as in sleep, without consciousness and light. 
The bodily life may thrive and recover, and wake, 
perhaps, to magnificent new works; but heaven 
uvert any sudden attack, any enemy, any danger! 
Many a serious illness, also, is principally bred in 
sleep. What mediocrities are drawn upwards more 
and more! What feeble minds, what vain, shallow, 
mean flatterers of mediocrity! Men, who at other 
times did not satisfy us, spear now, in compa- 
rison, as true heroes, as unattainable heights! In 
a state which is based principally on its military 
power, and which is called after this, an officer's, 


and not a sergeant’s spirit, should at least be the 
predominant one.” 


As the result of a short visit to Holland, in 
1836, he notes in his Diary :— 


“July 22. hat Holland which resisted the 
Spaniards and the French, to which bel the 
trade of the East Indies and China, the Ho of 
the great painters, of the philologists, the naturalists 
(Boerhaave, Camper), of great statesmen (De Witt, 
Heinsius), sea-heroes (Tromp, Ruyter); all that 
Holland I nowhere find here. Enfeebled, drawn 
out of its originality by revolutionary influences 
and monarchical guidance, a small, paltry, colla- 
teral country, living on its rich remains !” 


More than sagacious is the following pro- 
phecy :— 


“ November 6. Bold undertaking of Louis Bo- 
naparte’s and Hortense’s son in Strasburg. The 





that, it may point to another future one, which 
might’ succeed. Even the people who abhor and 
ridicule the design can be waked by it to strange 
thoughts. There is at least a warning for Louis 
Philippe in it!” 

Although humiliated by the condition of 
Prussia, he does not despair. 


“November 9. Since the last war, the public 
spirit, the free life, the serenity and freshness of the 
mind have gradually decreased. The good qualities 
and talents of this state and its inhabitants are 
veiled, as it were. But we must not think that 
they have disappeared. When the opportunity once 
arises, when the veil is drawn aside, or falls of itself, 
it will be manifest how much there lies behind it, 
and how much becomes apparent; and perhaps it 
will have been quietly growing in the meantime. 
Under Godoi’s reign those Spaniards were not visi- 
ble who afterwards resisted the Emperor Napoleon, 
and framed their constitution at Cadiz. But the 
sudden outburst of that which has been long sup- 
ressed is always a dangerous crisis, risk and ruin! 

Vhile at this moment our authorities and private 
individuals—so far as they show themselves publicly 
—appear so pre-eminently servile, canting, bornes, 
and mediocre, that we are tempted to think that all 
life-has died out from the circles most visible to us, 
this very life has doubtless long found its resting- 
place, where it is developed in silence, freely and 
vigorously, and protected by the invisibility in 
which it moves, while yet new and young... . The 
worst of Prussia is that with her everything stag- 
nates, that no direction is followed out vividly and 
zealously, that there is on no side any decided gain, 
or keenly appreciated advantage, and that those 
even most favoured by circumstances remain with- 
out joyful impulse and vigorous enjoyment.” 


After a conversation with Humboldt, Varn- 
hagen. writes :— 


“1837, January 21. Alexander von Humboldt, 
deeply moved at the death of the painter Gérard, in 
Paris, chafing and enraged at our doings here. If 
anything is done in that general stagnation, it 
is sure to be something miserable! Professor 
Stenzler, in Breslau, the learned Sanskritist, has been 
dismissed because it has been discovered that ten 
years ago he belonged to the Burschenschaft. These 
trials are carried on with bitter animosity, want of 
sense, and a setting at naught of all the forms of a 
court of justice; the whole administration of the law- 
courts is a the Kammergericht has, in these 
trials, entirely lost its old fame... . There is no end 
either to the miseries of the censorship. Censor John 
is ingenious in inventing new tortures. ... If he be 
not mad, and acts from insanity, he is an infamous 
scoundrel!.,. 

“22nd, Yesterday I wrote censure and abuse of 
Censor John ; to-day I read his honour in the States- 
Gazette. He has received the Red Eagle of the 
fourth class at to-day’s Ordensfest. A man who 
has had the villany to write a libel against Prussia 
after our taking possession of Saxony, to print it 
secretly, to propagate it in the country, and then to 
denounce those persons to the police with whom 
the production was found.... Knight of the Red 
Eagle! ... Much good may it do them all!”... 


A dictum of Emperor Nicholas :— 


“ January 30. We spoke about the difficulty of 
being a diplomatist in these days. Everybody tra- 
vels by bye-paths, and the Governments themselves 


sacrifice their employés. At Petersburg, the Emperor 
Nicholas said to the French envoy, ate, whom 
he must naturally regard as an enemy: ‘Je vous ai 


délivré d’un grand intrigant,’— ing of Pozzo 
di Borgo’s transfer to London, where he still remains 
as the representative of Russia.” 


Poor Bettina’s unfortunate speculation with 
her Correspondence :— 


“April 2, Spoke to Humboldt. He is going to 
give usa lecture. Berlin is tedious and oppressive 
to him; he yearns after Paris... . Within the last 
few days several bales of beautiful white paper have 
been taken tu the printing-office of 'Trowitzsch. 
They form part of the greater number required for 


, thousand copies are to be printed, to be sent to Eng- 
| land, and to be sold there. Everybody has dis- 

suaded Bettina, savants, booksellers, merchants, 
| everybody assures her that the thing cannot suc- 
| ceed, and must prove a great loss to her. Bettina, 
| howev r, remains firm in her design and in her 
hopes. .. . I wonder how it will end! However, I 


should not like to have a share in that business !” 


| Here isa racy bit on the vexed question of 
| Jewish emancipation :-— 


“ April 26. In the evening with Professor Gans. 
The debates of the Saxon Estates sharply criticized. 
The stupid, mean-spirited, egotistic adversaries of the 
Jews properly designated. ‘And how many Jews 
are there altogether in the whole of Saxony, that 
those ragamuffin Christians (Lumpenchristen) should 
be so afraid of them?’—‘ Scarcely eight hun- 
dred.’ ‘So few Jews only there? Well, then, I 
am not surprised at those Saxonians having re-~ 
mained so stupid! They should expressly petition 
for some, in order that more understanding might 
be infused into the country.’ ” 


Humboldt in a continuous state of irrita- 
tion :— 


“ April 27. Al. v. Humboldt sighs after liberty. 
Berlin becomes too tedious for him; especially the 
circle in which he lives. 

“ May 6. At Stigemann’s in the evening. ... He 
told me the following curious dictum of Kant’s :-— 
I have come a century too early with my writings. 
A hundred years hence only I shall be properly 
understood; and then my books will be studied 
anew, and justice will be done them. 

“May 18, 1837.—The Duchess Helena, who is 
about to marry the Prince of Orleans—everybody 
dissuading her from the match—is reported to have 
said: ‘Rather ten weeks Duchess of Orleans than to 
look out of the palace-window here in Schwerin for 
fifty years.” 





Enviable position of Prussian writers :— 


“June 17. In Bittiger’s reminiscences of former 
Weimar times, of Goethe, Lenz, Lavater, &c., the 
Censor Grano has struck out all the names of the 
nobility, even when nothing bad was said about 
them, ‘There was no knowing whether they might 
not be displeased at their names being used.’ ” 


In August, 1837, Varnhagen is on a visit to 
Hanover, and reports Hormayr’s description of 
the Emperor Francis II. of Austria :— 


“Full of hatred, hypocrisy, thirst of revenge; uo 
other interest than that of unlimited personal 
power, a Louis XL washed out with all the waters 
of the eighteenth century, just as misanthropical, 
egotistic, wicked, bigoted, obstinate, and yet feeble.” 
The Queen of Hanover is said “ to kiss ladies of no- 
ble rank on the cheek, the others on the forehead.” 


His first note at his return to Berlin is again 
an outburst against the Censorship, 


“ which is a disgrace to our country, and is all the 
more nonsensical as the people are allowed to read 
what they like ; . . . only whatever the King is likely 
to see is carefully examined.” 


Gutzkow had spoken of the support and 
power which would accrue to Prussia through 
the institution of a popular representation, 
and “ the bold word made quite a sensation at 
Berlin.” 

The following is passing strange: 1838, 
January 6, Varnhagen was dreaming of 
Goethe ;— 


“J heard him speak for some hours, mostly on 
Bettina’s book [Correspondence with a Child]; he 
praised, blamed, commended, and rejected, and com- 
mented on his relation to the book, in clear and 
brilliant expressions. I listened with astonishment 
and pleasure. Half-awake, I still heard him; the 
talk, of which I knew already that it existed only 
as a dream, still continued. 1 remember that he said 
amongst other things, ‘I cannot accept it, for it -is 
averse to me; I dare not throw it away, for after 
‘all it belongs to me; if I take it to my breast, it 
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pricks me; if I keep it from me, it allures me ; and 
thus I must let it vibrate and float between heaven 
and earth, until it find of itself its direction and its 
place .’” 


A Minister of State:— 


“March 29. In the Critic-Club a letter was read 
from Professor Dahlmann, of Leipzig, in which he 
declines a participation in the ‘Jahrbiicher,’ as he 
could hardly write under Prussian censorship, espe- 
cially ata time when a man, whom many millions 
of Germans hoped to see punished as a common 
criminal for perjury and high treason, had been 
adorned with the Prussian Red Eagle of the first 
class (the Hanoverian Minister, Von Schele).” 


On the difficulties between Prussia and Ro- 
man Catholicism he writes :— 


“ April 18. A government with press-restrictions, 
a government which agrees with the King of Hano- 
ver, and even makes wry faces at railways, cannot 
say much against Rome, it ought rather to adhere to 
it entirely.” 


Hanover had dissolved the estates ; Hesse 
follows her example :— 


“July 18. The Electoral Prince of Hesse dismisses 
the estates. Seeds of discontent! Hanover is not 
to get ahead, nor to stand alone. (io it, ye fools !” 


On Chamisso’s death :— 


“ August 21, All the papers speak of Chamisso 
with great honour. I wish Aristotle were right in 
saying that the dead remained conscious for some 
time of earthly impressions! .. , In the night before 
his death he always spoke French in his wanderings ; 
the original nature broke through; he died as he 
was born, a Frenchman.” 


Italians and Englishmen ;— 


“November 1. The vivid accounts of Gans con- 
firm me anew in the oe thatone should not 
despise the Italians or think them unhappy. They 
have, after all, Loa more and better things than 
the English, with their parliament and comforts. 
But these should not throw away parliament and 
comforts by any means. Only if the Italians conld 


add these to their other advantages, it would be all | 


the more delightful. ... Riots in Cologne. These 
things, unimportant in themselves, might become of 
very great moment if they continued to disclose in 
Prussia a government, feeble and without principles. 
I said it long ago. We are as we were before the 
battle of Jena: everything is excellent, prosperous, 
and beautiful, even durable ; but no one must push 
against it.” 

Interesting soliloquies :— 

“November 22. ‘ Defence of the Hanoverian Con- 
stitution ; by Dahlmann.’ German politics heavy 
and tedious. No one who is not obliged should 
have anything to do with it, I am not obliged.” 

“ December 6. Read in Goethe’s Faust, conclusion 
of the second part. The contemporary generation 
is deaf and blind not to understand this grand 
poem, nor to be moved by it. I find Dante nowhere 
greater and mightier,” 

“September 18, 1839. The Prussian state is 
now a hierarchy of officials, who, beside the vow of 
scribbling, have also taken that of hypocrisy and 
obedience.” 


Lord Brougham appears on the scene. 


“September 20. Lord Brougham’s observations 
on the parties in England, are rather shallow; from 
his importance as a statesman, and his fame, I had 
expected something more sound. 

“ An opposition party, in fact, as it exists in Eng- 
land, obstructs the authorities, and becomes incon- 
venient to them, but for this very reason is benefi- 
cial to Government, and conduces to its preservation. 
The ministers are forced to keep the greatest pos- 
sible watch over themselves, to use all their power 
and thought, to give up that which is really un- 
tenable and foolish, to keep everything within its 
eae limit, and then to be strong within this 

undary. The opposition indirectly aids in doing 
everything, and in doing well what the Ministry 
wants.” 


for re-entering the service.of the State. 
declines everything :— 


“Oct.10. A third time ... 1 will not:sell my soul. 
... If the devil takes all these State and court af- 
fairs, he shall not catch me too in that quarter.” 


On Frederick William TV., then on the eve 
of ascending the throne :— 


“November 1. Wonderful plans of an expedi- 
tion to Palestine, and of a new order of knighthood, 


selves. The Crown Prince is highly enamoured of 


should not of himself have thought of this, was a 
clear proof how his mind had grown lazy.” 


Another old acquaintance receives his sen- 
tence :— 

“December 6. . Anecdotes from Hanover; the 
King seems actually a little mad; he is made up of 
arbitrariness, obstinacy, and rudeness. Delightful 
qualities for a King! Will his end be good?” 


A sad rhapsody towards the end of the 
year :— 

“December 7. 

‘“** How weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable 

Seem to me all the uses of this world.’ 
... The whole State is infected by this place [Ber- 
lin] with flatness and debility, vexation and tedium. 
Humboldt feels this too, and complains bitterly. . . . 
There is no political life; the social life they have 
caused to degenerate, the literary life they have 
oppressed. ience has to live in its narrowest 
limits, as in the walls of a convent; taste is cor- 
rupted, the theatre lowered to the ground. Is per- 
haps the beautiful country around [the well-known 
sandy plains] to make up’ for it? 0, Berlin, Ber- 
lin! 

Killing no murder :— 

“December 21. They say the King of Hanover 
is going to London, to be present at the marriage 
of Queen Victoria. ‘I wish he would go,’ said a 
Hanoverian, ‘perhaps they'll kill him there. The 
English surely might do that for us! With us it 
won't exactly do, but there the operation is so much 
easier,’ ” 


A German sentiment :— 

“December 23, Observation of English life leads 
me to thoughts on history, state, human develop- 
ment. Iam, after all, very well satisfied with be- 
ing a German, although some of my personal talents 
cannot thrive.” 





The year closes with two observations on the 
theatre :— 


“December 26, After the theatre. Good taste 
and sense seem to have entirely disappeared. The 
corruption comes from above, not from below; the 
common people have a right to be the common 
people, that is, uneducated and rude; but the 
Court!” 


And— 


“December 30. Professor Tholuck has turned a 
little from the Pietists. He even went to the theatre, 
in order to see Seydelmann, and has expressed the 
wish to see him as Mephistopheles. ‘The zealots 
cry now: ‘There! now it is quite clear that it is 
the Devil who lures him into the theatre.’ ” 

A description of the Royal family :— 

“January 18, 1840. In the evening, in Drey- 
schock’s concert, I could with my see 
the persons in the Royal box ex 
does really look very old and decaying. The Crown 
Prince [Frederick William IV.] bloated and hot ; the 
Crown Princess pitiably pale. Princess William 


of will, but does not make a favourable impression 
on most people. Prince William still somewhat 
sickly... .” 
A few months before the King’s death :— 
“February 12. Here in’ Prussia a political ca- 





reer and activity now!? Heaven have mercy !” 


New offers ave een made to Varnhagen} Sad and true forebodings :— 


in which the European Powers are to enrol them- | 


this idea, and says, among other things, That he , 


all | 
ently, The King 


(Augusta) [the present Queen} looks healthy and | 
robust, decisive and commanding, prudent full | 


NN 
et March... The. Crown. Prince. a  Wil- 


, Ham IV.] is often quite inexplicable in his be- 
_ haviour. He conceives the most serious thoughts 


with a quick and powerful mind, expresses the most ° 


dignified thoughts in original and mostly graceful 

language, and then becomes suddenly entirely clown- 

ish, laughs excessively on the smallest aecount, 

jumps, shouts, cries into some one’s ear; and then 

asks, ‘Have I frightened you?’ Peeuliarities pre- 
| cisely like those are reported of his boyhood.” 


Varnhagen’s notions on the observance of 
the Sabbath are apparently lax :— 


“Monday, March 9. ‘ The Life of William Wil- 
berforce. ndon, 1838. 5 vols.’ Humboldt says, 
| he [Wilberforce]. had written down and preserved 
| everything, almost like myself. His prayers are 
culiar—they do not agree with me—much too /ar- 


XVIII. does not sanctify the Sabbath, but has crossed 
on that day to France; that he has sinned in this 
himself, and caused others to sin—a sin like unto 
that for which the Bourbons have been expelled 
from France. He prays to God to forgive the King 
this sin. With such weakness, Wilberforce is an 
amiable philanthropist, whom we must still love 
| and honour. 
| March 25. Preacher Molitre tells a good story. 
; An enlightened Jew follows the advice of his Chris- 
| tian friends, and is going to become a convert. The 
clergyman asks him whether he is a proper Jew, 
and believes all Jewish tenets. ‘No, not at all, 
and that is the reason why I want to become a con- 
vert.’ ‘What!’ cries out the clergyman, ‘ you don’t 
| believe in the old covenant—not in the Prophets? 
| Then you cannot be a Christian? and sends him 
away. Strange that a Jew, in order to be a Chris- 
tian, must be more a Jew than ever.” 


The future of Prussia—Napoleon—death of 
Frederick William IL. :— 


“April 9. There are persons who. see here a tho- 
roughly prepared revolutionary soil, and consider 
events possible of which no one likes to think as 
yet. I t pal cae “yp but I deny the likeli- 
hood. How much would first have to be done! 
To see in old age what youth has dreamt is not a 
desirable fate : better to remain in quiet and silence. 
But one does not choose the times to suit one’s own 
time of life; one has to live through them just as 
they come.” 

“May 18. There is the belief among the people 
that the King will die soon, and they even fix the 
27th of May as the day. If thisshould be the case, 
they say that the man who predicted the King’s 
death, and sits in prison on that account, would get 
an appointment.” 

“‘ May 22. To bring the ashes of Napoleon from 
St. Helena to is as correct, as it is beautiful ; 
but that England should at once grant the petition 
" i "3 mee Kin 1 

“June 3, ... The King is dying—general com- 
motion in Berlin—the people pt around the 
palace... The impending change lies heavily on 
all minds, like a dark cloud at the invisible contents 
of which no one is able to guess.” 

“June 7, Whitsunday. This afternoon, about 
| half-past three, the King died....I remember a 
| commotion like that of to-day, ten years ago, when 
| the news of the French Revolution of July arrived.” 
_ We cannot better close our present notice 
| than with the following reflections of Varnha- 
| gen on England, although they chronologically 
| belong to a later date. 


“ August 3, 1840. The modern English mode of 
thought seems still to rest entirely on the basis 
| which Bacon and Locke have laid. The first is 
| valued too highly, the latter is to 4 certain degree 
attacked, but still with his own arms. 

“The English mode of thought is one-sided, stiff, 
and clumsy; it moves painfully from one single 
subject to another ; it will neither fly nor jump, 
but advance step by step. Tedious intelligibility ; 
melancholy correctness! Their science consists of 
sciences, dissolves in specialities; they are far be- 








| hind in mental comprehensiveness, But they have 
, immense expansive force: they examine, dare and 


moyant, He makes himself miserable that Louis. 
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do everything, singly and collectively.; always prac- 
tical, But genius with them can only rise with 
violence, in wildness ‘and extravagance, and in an- 
tagonism with the’ usual — Byron, Shelley. In 
mental movement everything with them is still 
tied..to\ the old imperfect aids—slow, poor, and 
little; in this province it is we, mot they, who use 
the steam-engines, railroads, telegraphs, and steam- 
resses, and use them with power and dexterity. 
Be men like Fichte, Schleiermacher, i 
ga of such as Goethe, Richter, Herder, Hamann, 
acobi, even of such as Friedrich August Wolf, the 
English have neither conception nor example, 

“In a religious point'of view, the English seem 
to me most narrow-minded; with severe ortho- 
doxy and obstinate sectarianism, they have only 
empty unbelief and impudent . The 
intermediate steps on which our culture mainly 
rests, they lack entirely.” 





ENSHRINED HEARTS.* 


‘Tue discovery of an urn the charm- 
ing treatise of Sir Thomas Browne, known as 
the Hydriotaphia ; and we are thankful for the 
circumstance, let it have been what it may, 
which. induced Miss Hartshorne to produce 
her. work on Enshrined Hearts, a melodrama- 
tic title we must pardon in the case of an au- 
thoress. The lady, we presume, is a relative 
of the rector of Holdenby, the historian of En- 
glish castles, and a subscriber to the work be- 
fore us, which is radiant with red, blue, green, 
and gold in almost every page. Some of the 
illustrations and the subscription list induce 
us to make two observations. We are bound 
in the name of common sense to protest against 
a growing practice of decking out booksel- 
lers with borrowed plumes, and making the 
names of highly respectable tradesmen of that 
class appear ridiculous by the affix of a titular 
“Esq.” which both their fathers and them- 
selves would of course repudiate. ‘ Honour 
to whom honour,” is in this case a very good 
maxim, which. we will supplement with ano- 
ther proverb, ‘‘Too much familiarity breeds 
contempt ;” for even here, in'a book printed at 
Newcastle, we have well-known woodcuts from 
the Glossary again staring us in the face ; they 
have done yeoman service in their day, and 
the public does not care to'see them any more, 
by ae their own place. 
iss Hartshorne has by no means exhausted 
her subject, and leaves us to gather its rationale 
as we best may ; although in the case of a brass 
of earlier date which had been appropriated as 
a memorial of a Jady who died in 1538, our 
authoress suggests that it is “the dear heart of 
Jesus,” a speculation which we should be sorry 
to indorse, The notion that a heart engraved 
upon a tomb indicated the fulfilment of a vow 
is equally untenable. The heart, no doubt, 
was deposited either in a church under the pa- 
tronage of a favourite saint, or out. of love to 
the place itself : this view is put beyond a doubt 
by the inseription over the heart of Isabel, 
Countess of Gloucester, at Tewkesbury :— 
* Postrema voce legavit cor Comitissa, 
Pars melior toto fuit hue pro corpore missa, 
Hee se divisit, Dominum recolendo priorem, 
Huc cor quod misit, veram testatur amorem." 
In the Catacombs of Rome a heart con- 
stantly oecurs as the symbol of charity, or 
divine love. There may have been a deeper 


meaning attached to it, for,.as Bishop An- | P° 


drewes says, ‘‘ the heart is of all other parts 
God's peculiar coram Ipso.”.. Bishop Hall and 
Quarles k of the three corners of the heart, 
and Sir George Mackenzie improved upon the 
conceit, by writing, “It is. strange that the 
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Jew.should- not. from-the-triangular-architec- 
ture of his own heart conclude the Trinity of 
the Godhead, whose temple it was. appointed 
to be.” The heart occurs usually on brasses 
before the Reformation, and is. held in the 
hand, . Very often. it is inscribed with the 
words “ Mercy,” ‘ Jesu,” or ‘‘ Jesu Mercy.” 
The last example of an effigy holding a heart 


1440. In the instance of a monk of St. Alban’s 
the scroll is inscribed, ‘‘ Cor mundum crea in 
me Deus,” but frequently the heart, as at 
Fawsley and Margate, is inscribed ‘* Credo 
(Job xix. 25, 26),” the remainder of the verses 
being written on three scrolls. At Caversfield 
the scrolls are thus pathetically inscribed :— 
** Credo,” “ (1) Heu mihi, Domine, quia pec- 
cavi nimis in vité mei,” “ (2) Quid faciam 
miser, ubi fugiam nisi ad te Deus Domine?” 
‘* (3) Miserere mei dum veneris in novissimo 
die.” A brass of an ecclesiastic, at Hitchin, 
has above the head two hearts, one ‘ guttée 
du sang:” at Fakenham a heart is ensigned 
with a chalice and wafer. 

In Heraldry there is a bearing of a heart 
supported by expanded ity On a. brass, 
sometimes the heart is held by two. hands is- 
suing from the clouds, and, as at Saltwood, 
by an angel. In one example the heart is in- 
scribed with the appropriate text, Psalm xxxi. 
5, “In manus tuas, Domine, commendo spiri- 
tum meum : redemisti me, Domine Deus veri- 
tatis.” Those held in the hands appear to 





embody the ancient invitatory, ‘‘ Sursum 
corda,” ‘or, rather, should be referred to a 
verse in the Lamentations, iii, 41, “‘ Let us 
lift up our heart with our hands unto God in 


of the heart of a 


| 





his work on Shrines and Sepulchres :—“ Under 
a chapel at the Abbey of Val de Grice, which 
contains the heart of the mother of Louis IV., 
in a crypt richly adorned with marbles, a num- 


ber of niches are disposed around, in regular 


order, for urns destined to contain the hearts 
of the princes and princesses of the royal 
family.” This singular sepulchre of hearts 
contains the hearts of Marie Thérése, consort 
of Louis XIV. ; of Philip of Orleans, Regent 
of France; and the Princess Henrietta, daugh- 
ter of our own Charles I. In the Loretto 
Chapel of the Convent of the Augustines, at 
Loretto, in a little sepulchre containing seven 
similar urns, each containing the heart of a 
member of the Royal House of Austria, the 
heart of the Emperor Leopold was deposited, 
enclosed in an urn of silver-gilt. 

Besides the omission of many other instances 
on record in the last edition of the Monumental 
Brasses, we observe that no notice is made of 
the burial of the heart either of Mary Gordon, 
Duchess of Perth, or of the famous Marshal de 
Turenne, deposited in the Church of the Car- 
melites, Faubourg St. Michel. As regards 
the romantic story of the *' Lockhart,” we be- 
lieve it to be simply a post-facto invention to 
give a reason for a particular heraldic bearing 
—the heart within a fetterlock—a very com- 
mon circumstance of the period. Lochard was 
evidently a local name, and is so'written by 
Edmondson and his successors. Sir Bernard 
Burke, who is a keen hunter of traditions, in 
his Landed Gentry speaks of “ Lockharts of 
Cleghorn” in the fifteenth century, but adds 
no note upon its fanciful derivation. A really 

utiful story —and we are glad to know 


the heavens,” which is far more probable and | that it is true—is connected with the founda- 
congenial to the spirit of those times. Fre- | tion of the Abbey of Sweet Heart, in Galloway, 
quently they mark the place of the interment | within the walls of which, Devorgilda, a name 

person who died in foreign | dear to Baliol men, buried the heart of her 


parts, and generally indicate a sincere trust in | husband, John Baliol. The exhibition of its 


the inscription is “* Credo videre bona Domini,” 
and at Martham, ‘‘ Post tenebras spero lucem, 
laus Deo meo.” 

So lately as 1630, Captain Hodges, ‘‘ who at 
the siege of Antwerp, about 1588, won two 
ensigns from the enemy, receiving his last 
wound, gave three legacies—his soul to the 


earth, his heart to be sent to his. dear wife in 
England ;” accordingly, in Wedmore. church, 
Somerset, there is a mural brass engraved with 
two standards, with a heart surrounded by 
laurels, and inscribed, ‘‘ Wounded, not van- 
quished.” This is a far more touching story 
than the sorrows of two or more sentimental 
adulteresses, which we regret to find told. by 
Miss Hartshorne, one of them having the addi- 
tional horror of a plat 4 Ja Tantalus; it is, 
after all, as inferior, as vice is to virtue, to the 
true story of Artemisia drinking the ashes of 
Mausolus, 

We really are at a loss to account for the 
fact of an English lady speaking of the in- 
trigue of Fénelon with another man’s wife, 
and the violent death to which he put the 
injured husband, in such soft words as the fol- 
lowing :—“It is fraught -with much that is 
with affecting, and the circumstances connected 
with the fate of the heart that had loved him 
dearly are painful as well as interesting.” The 
story, to our mind, is simply revolting in every 
int ; and we feel certain every reader whose 
opinion is of value will confirm that impression, 
Agnes Sorel; Philip, Duke of Orleans; and 
others of their stamp, are dealt with in the 
same spirit. 

Our authoress, in the account of the heart- 





* Enshrined Hearts. By E.8, Hartshorne, (Hardwicke.) 


burial of Anne of Austria, is unacquainted 
\ with the fact mentioned by Mr. Madden in 





Lord Jesus, his body to be lodged in Flemish | 


the promises of God, as at Elmstead, where | ivory case, however, in her lifetime daily 


placed upon her dinner-table, and her duteous 
obeisance to it, savour rather of a morbid 
temper; and we are sorry that Miss Harts- 
horne should have revived the anecdote. ‘The 
story of the origin of the arms of the Bloody 
Heart Crowned, borne by the family of Dou- 
las, in remembrance of the fall of ‘ the good 
rd James,” above the ‘ enshrined heart ” of 
Robert Bruce, in the battle of Theba, is equally 
touching. 


| The numerous pages devoted to “‘ The Cru- 


sades,” ‘‘ The Final Efforts of the Tartarian 
Embassies,” ‘* Royal Letters,” “* Patent Rolls,” 
and “ Expenses of Ambassadors,” contain 
matter quite foreign to the subject of the 
volume, and the names of places are frequently 
tesquely metamorphosed in the spelling. 
Ve have no wish to be unduly critical, and, 
therefore, omit any allusion to several mistakes 
in dates and points of history which we might 
otherwise have felt it proper to point out. 
We proceed to notice some of the more inter- 
esting circumstances connected with heart- 
burial. The heart was enclosed according to 
the taste or affection of the survivors in a case 
of marble, in a casket of ivory, or in an urn of 
oak, iron, lead, or the precious metals. We 
have instances both of embalmment and also, at 
Landbeach, of an interment in spikenard be- 
tween bowls of sycamore, and’ in the instance 
of Robert, Earl of Leicester, at Brackley, of 
preservation in salt. All the care bestowed 
upon the relic could not invariably ensure its 
safety from thieves or profanation. A sexton 
of Ludlow stole Prince Arthur's heart; and a 
Westminster boy taking his rounds among the 
tombs in the Abbey, related that he had grasped 
in his hands the hearts of Queen Elizabeth and 
her sister Mary. On July 31, 1838, the lion- 
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heart of Richard 1, ‘which was surprisingly 
large,” was laid bare to the sight of some prymg 
antiquaries, who have left on record the fact 
that “it was withered to the semblance of a 
faded leaf.” Arthur Lord Capel desired that 
his heart should be enclosed in a silver box, 
and the keys entrusted to two keepers ; it was 
found, however, accidentally, many years after 
at Cassiobury, by Dean Stanley, then chaplain 
of the Earl of Essex. He received instructions 
to bury it in the family vault ; but on his re- 
commendation the heart was transferred to an 
iron case and duly interred, while the silver 
box was sold and the proceeds given in alms to 
the poor. The heart of Lord Capel’s son was 
less fortunate in its fate, for Gough saw it 
lying in a marble case in the hall-window in 
the same house. The silver case which en- 
closed the heart of the gallant Prince Leopold 
af Brunswick having been stolen, the relic was 
enclosed in a case of ‘tin varnished black.” 
The hearg-of the great Montrose’ received a 
more fitting receptacle, as it was preserved in 
a steel case made from the’ blade of his sword: 
‘* A small stone was found in the heart of 
Mazarin, which some people said gave strength 
to that hardness which was part of his national 
character,” an anecdote which proves the in- 
conveniences of the practice on which Miss 
Hartshorne discourses, as cogently as the ana- 
tomy of the living hearts of beau or flirt by the 
hand of Addison, when in a vision his genius pa- 
raded them before him, ‘‘ enclosed in transparent 
pee, and preserved in a liquor which looked 
ike spirits-of-wine.” Anneof Austria carried 
the heart of her granddaughter, the Princess 
Elizabeth, to the Abbess of Val de Grice, say- 
ing, ‘*‘ Mother, behold I have brought youa 
heart, soon to be followed by my own.” Sir 
William Temple’s heart, by his will, was buried 
in a silver box under a sun-dial, ‘‘ opposite to 
the window of an apartment from which he 
used to contemplate the works of Nature.” 
An Earl and Countess of Ailesbury, in the 
last.century, directed their hearts to be buried 
in. a columbarium under a mausoleum at 
Maulden. The heart of Shelley was buried in 
the English cemetery of Rome, as, like those of 
Zuinglius. and Cranmer, fire would not con- 
sume it.. The hearts of James IL. and his 
daughter, the Princess Louisa Stuart, were torn 
from their resting-place in the conventual 
church of Chaillot, and trodden into dust upon 
the pavement by the ‘brutal rabble in the 
French revolution. 

The. earliest accredited heart-burial men- 
tioned in this volume is of the twelfth century, 
but it is hinted that the practice is of earlier 
date; it has, prevailed so recently as in our 
times, and in the list furnished by Miss Harts- 


Guesclin, Robert Bruce, Moreau, Kellerman, 
Napoleon Buonaparte, Gustavus Adolphus, 
Henry [V., St. Louis, Sir Henry Sidney, I'ran- 
cis de Sales, Mazarin, Rochefoucauld, O’Con- 
nell, Francis I., Edward I, Catharine de Me- 
dicis, Anne Boleyn, Queen Elizabeth, Queen 
Anne, William LU1., Sir W,,.Temple, Prince 
Charles Edward Stuart, Shelley, and Lord 
Byron. ‘There are some few scattered no- 
tices of. the interment of. the heads and the 
vitals of particular persons, apart from their 
bodies, mostly in cases of the burial of mediz- 
val bishops. . Heart-burial seems to have been 
abandoned by the House of Hanover, and 
George II. followed the precedent which Ad- 
metus promised to Alcestis :— 

"Ev cajew avrais yap w imiounypw xedpors 
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It only remains for us to add, that the in- | ~ 


testines of Popes since the death of Sixtus VI. 


; 
| 


in 1590, have been interred in the church of 
SS. Viveenzo ed Anastasio, the parish church 
of the Quirinal, and are commemorated by in-. 
oe on stone near the high altar, 

‘hile we are quite ready to bear our testi- 
mony to the reading and care which have been 
devoted to the compilation of these notes, we 
are bound, at the same time, to express our 
regret at the tone which has, in the cases we 
have specified, marred the undertaking, and 
must remind the authoress that sentimentality, 
like ‘fire, is a good servant, but a terrible 
master, 





FRENCH WOMEN OF LETTERS.* 


Miss Jutta KaAvanaau is a lady who is de- 
termined ‘to do battle for her sex. In 1850 
she published her Woman ta France during the 
Eighteenth Century, and in 1852 her Women 
of Christianitj. In the first of these works 
she endeavours to convince us that women 
‘“‘ moulded the spirit of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, so as to bring about the great revolution 
with which it closed ;” while ‘in the second she 
complains that “ men have filled the pages of 
history with their own deeds, their perilous 
daring in war, their subtle skill in peace, their 
designs vast and magnificent, the power of 
their ideas, the triumphs of their genius, the 
revolutions in their’ faith and government, all 
they have done or undergone has been faith- 
fully recorded; .. . but woman, in the peace 
anid quiet beauty of her domestic life, in the 
gentleness of her love, in the courage of her 
charity, in the holiness of her piety, we must 
not hope to find,” 
Tn the ‘volumes before us we are glad to see 
that the writer does not exclaim place aux 
dames so Vociferously. She more modestly 


tells us that ‘‘the novel is not merely the great. 


feature of modern literature, it is also the only 
branch in which women have acquired undis- 
puted eminence... Here they owe nothing to 
indulgence or courtesy. No French novelists 
were more eminent or more popular in their 
day than Mademoiselle de Scudéry or Madame 
de Stat], though two centuries divided thei ; 
and if we dare-not say as much of our own 
Miss Edgeworth, spite her genius, we cannot 
forget that she helped to raise the European 
fame which eclipsed her own.” Accordingly 
Miss Kavanagh's object is, as she informs us, 
‘to’ show’ how far, for the last two centuries 
and more,’ women have contributed to the 
formation of the modern novel in the two 
great literatures of modern times—the French 
and the English.” We cannot perceive that 
she attempts to prove anything with regard to 
the latter branch of her subject, inasmuch as 
she does not even inbidetttally touch upon the 
characteristics of any English noyel-writer 
throughout her work. We must therefore infer 


that at some future period she intends to treat | 


of our English “women of letters” in the 
samme manner in which she has now treated of 
those of France. 

The title-page of these present volumes would 
probably mislead readers, as the author, pro- 
fesses ‘that her essays are “ Biographical 
Sketches ;” ‘we ‘find, however, that in reality 
considerably more than half of them consist of 
critiques and moral discourses, approximating 
very closely to sermons. These latter may be 
very edifying, but they are de trop, and seri- 
ously damage the character of a work which, 
in other respects, is well worthy of perusal. 

The lives contained in it are those of the 
most celebrated French female novel-writers of 


* French Women of Letters. Biographical Sketches; by 
Julia Kayanagh, (Hurst and Blackett.) 








the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, com~ 
prising Mademoiselle de Gournay, Mademoi~ 
selle de Scudéry, Madame de la Payette, Ma~ 
dame de Tencin, Madame Riccoboni, Madame 
de Genlis, Madame de Charridre, Madame de 
Kriidener, Madame Cottin, and Madame de 
Staél, with incidental notices of Mademoiselle 
de Montpensier, Madame de Villedieu, Madame. 
d’Aulnoy; Madame de Fontaine, Madama 
d'Heeres, and Mademoiselle de la Roche-Guil« 
hem, to whose names Miss Kavanagh might, 
we think, with propriety have added those of 
Charlotte Rose Caumont de la Force, Fran- 
coise de Graffigny, Anne Louise Elie de Beau 
mont, Isabelle. Montolien, and Adéle de Sotiza: 
The “sketches” that we- have; | however,’ 
abound with amusing anecdotes, for Miss Kava- 
nagh has been.a most. industrious reader, and 
has evidently written con amore ; and the con- 
Sequence is, that although we entirely dissent 
from the conclusions which are in many in- 
stances drawn from the lives and: works com- 
mented upon, yet we have a vast number of! 
good stories and skilfully-drawn pictures, while’ 
the analyses of the ipal novels and tales: 
of each author will*make many’ readers ac- 
quainted with them, who certainly would never 
have had peewee to wade through such 
tedious matter at full length for themselves, © 
In the life of Mademoiselle de Gournay we 
have an account of the Hétel Rambouillet and 
its celebrities; and are told that Roederer’ 
plainly puts the * Précieuses’ on # par with the: 
Academy, and refers’ the origin of both to the 
famous Hétel Rambouillet.” Here it'was that 
artists and savants of all kinds met and indulged 
in. “ conversations, learned, polite, literary, 
subtle, and tender ;”and here, too, it was that 
‘* love was of the pure ideal cast which D’Urfé's- 
Astrée hadimade: popular; and which’ the sad 
and austere Louis XII. afterwards ‘practised 
with his platonic: mistresses. It was the only’ 
love admitted at the Hotel Rambouillet. Voi- 
ture once forgot’ himself so far as to. press 
Julie’s arm to his lips, but wasso coldly checked 
as never to attemptrenewing the freedom, . . , 
Madame de Rambouillet and her daughters did - 


not merely object to indelicate ee ore 
which thay taxsehid, indeed, from their pre- 
sence, and helped to banish from society ; they 
ae fastidiously exiled innocent prs, ilty” 
of conveying: ideas not sufficiently ‘sublime,” 
We are not astonished after this at hearing 
that ‘‘a gentleman: haying’ to ‘express the 
meaning which lies hid in the word * hay,’ and 
not finding any way to do’so unless by the use - 
of the unfortunate word itself, passionately 
broke out into a much more objectionable * /e 
— m’emporte, there is no speaking in ‘this 
ouse.’ v d 
Neither is it to be wondered at that Moliére, 
in his Précieuses Ridicules, should satirize those 
ladies, ‘* who,” aceording to’Miss' Kavanagh, 
“ for depravity and impure language, whether 
spoken or written, substituted the refinement 
of virtue andthe delicacy of _ taste.” She’ 
truly adds, that the Hétel. illet: was 
“too refined.” There can» be no doubt that 
the tone'of society at the time of the “* Pré- 
cieuses” required some restraint, but these ladies 
were not only “ refined ;” of them were 
prudes, and assumed virtue if they had’ it not. 
The banishment of’ the word “love” cannot, 


‘and: will not, prevent its influences; and if 


French ladies in general had adopted arational | 
view of the subject and’ asserted their own 
dignity, they would not'have needed to take © 
so many precautions against the other sex. — 
Unfortunately, ‘they mistook the meaning of 
the word, and confounded it with passion and 
intrigue. Hence it is that in all the novels 
which Miss Kavanagh reviews, there is an ex- 
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hibition of a morbid feeling upon this subject 
which goes a long way to mar their other beau- 
ties, and which would happily in the present 
day be, regarded as the mark of anything but 
a wellzeducated or properly-regulated female 
m 


ind. . 

Mademoiselle de Scudéry, who is the next 
novelist on the list, had many admirers in her 
day, although she provoked the hostile criti- 
cism of Tallemant de Reaux and Boileau. 
The celebrated map du Tendre was invented 
by her, and an amusing description of it will 
be. found in Miss Kavanagh’s review of her 
Clelia, Many pages of the first volume are 
devoted to her and her works; and although 
Miss Kavanagh is a zealous advocate in favour 
of all the ladies whom she criticizes, and takes, 
as she is in duty bound to do, the highest 
possible view of their BF can in writing, 
yet it is evident that in this, as in many. cases, 
she has to labour hard to convince her readers 
of the immaculate purity of thought and sen- 
timent of one whose doctrine it'was, “* that to 
urge the soft, the tender, the impassioned, was 
a requisite accomplishment in lovers; to 
receive a declaration of love with wrath was 
what decorum exacted from her heroines.” 
She may indeed have declared that “ love, as’ 
she understood it, was more than mere ro- 
mance ;” but no one, from reading her ‘stories, 
would believe her, and as Miss Kavanagh re- 
marks, “‘ Madelon’s definition of a Scudéry 
romance alone remains, keen, severe, and mer- 
ciless ;” but not, for all that, we would add, 
the leas true. 

Of Madame de la Fayette it was said by 
Boileau that “she had the best it and 
wrote better than any woman tn Brheca, 
Madamede Sévigné praised her “‘divine reason,” 
Segrais her i t; and Madame Scarron 

i her in a letter, although the latter, 
when Madame de Maintenon, complained that 
she could not retain her friendship, as “the price 
she attached to its continuance was too high.” 
The friendship between Madame la Fayette 
and La Rochefoucauld, although ‘it had. once 
something of romance in it, was afterwards 
sincere and pure, and she profited much by 
his advice in her li labours. Her Zayde 
and Princess of Cleves, amid many defects, 
possess very great merits, both of style, lan- 
guage, and incident, and respond more directly 
to a correct moral sense, than do the works of 
any of her predecessors. 

Madame de Tencin’s life is one that supplies 
ample food for meditation. This lady was 
admired by Bolingbroke and Fontenelle, but 
pre nee her virtue to Canon Destouches, 
The fruit of their amour was the t mathe- 
matician D’Alembert. The child was placed 
on the steps of St. Jean le Rond by its mother, 
and was subsequently brought up by a poor 
glazier’s wife. Madame de Tencin for a time 
captivated Philip of Orleans, the Regent of 
France, who however slighted her, and she 
then became the mistress of Du Bois ; and yet, 
strange to say, notwithstanding all this profli- 
gacy, she ‘‘threw herself into the foremost 
ranks of a now-forgotten religious war—that 
caused by the Bull Unigenitus.” Miss Kaya- 
nagh gives us several anecdotes of her in con- 
nection with the ‘‘ Ruelle,” Montesquieu, Fon- 
tenelle, and Louis XV. After her restless and 
not happy life we can well believe that ‘‘ the 
memory of lost innocence, of love deceived 
or deceiving, of a deserted child; haunted her 
long; the penalty, the imperféet atonement: for 
many- errors.” 

With Madame Riccoboni, a new phase enters 
into French novel-writing. The romantic in- 
sinuations of previous stories now are sup- 


planted by the statement of broad facts ; and 





this is defended and accounted for by, Miss 
Kavanagh in the following words :— 


“Her tales can still be read with pleasure and 
profit. There is indelicacy in Fanni Buttlerd, and 
even her most moral stories are not free from much 
that would never have been written by Madame de 
la Fayette or Mademoiselle de Scudéry. But it was 
the taint of the age, not want of esty or refine- 
ment, that made Madame Riccoboni occasionally 
fall into’ those errors, Her mind was naturally noble 
and pure,/and like: itwas her teaching. In Fanni 
Buttlerd alone there is a deliberate want of in- 
nocence and principle, and only the coarseness ‘of 
contemporary literature can have induced Madame 
Riecoboni to publish it, and make her overlook its 
deficiencies.” 


Such criticism as this needs no comment. 
Miss. Kavanagh’s determination to make her 
heroines right per fas atque nefas, becomes 
too apparent when she endeavours to persuade 
us that. there are any circumstances which 
should induce a writer, especially'a “lady,” to 
indulge even in one instance in a “ deliberate 
want of innocence and principle.” 

O£.the authors whose names follow that of 
Madame Riccoboni, those of Madame de Char- 
riére and Madame de Kriidener are the least 
known. . The former of them was°a Dutch 
woman, by birth, and was ‘*‘ never,” as Miss 
Kayanagh remarks, i lar—not-even in her 
own day.” She ridic her own countrymen, 
and at thirty married a Frenchman, » after 
having rejected four other suitors because she 
preferred to live in France rather‘than in any 
other country. In 1766-7 she visited England, 
and thus criticizes our ladies :— 

“You would be suprised,” she writes to a friend, 
“to see beanty without t Sgr fine figures that can-~ 
not :curtsey, ladies of the first virtue looking like 
grisettes, and much ow cite and little taste. It is 
a.sttange country. There are in our neighbourhood 
six women separated from their husbands, and I 
have dined with a seventh.” 


After this, who shall talk of Sir Cresswell 
Cresswell, or wonder at the revelations of our 
modern Divorce Court? She wrote two tales, 
called respectively Calista and Cécile ; but her 
principal work is the Letters from Lausanne, 
and her:chief claim to celebrity is the influence 
which she possessed for some, years over a ‘per- 
son so famous as Benjamin Constant de Re- 


ue. 
et re deKriidener’s life may well be styled 
** one of the most curious psychological studies 
within the whole range of biography.” She 
was'a Russian by birth, and her husband was 
employed by the Czar.on yarious diplomatic 
missions. Miss Kavanagh gives an amusing 
anecdote of his self-control, while at Berlin, 
and contrasts his character with that of his 
wife.’ They were not happy together, as she 
loved gaiety and ‘the shaw] dance,” whilst he 
was business-like and reserved. The conse- 
quence was, that, after a variety of escapades 
she ran off with,a ‘“‘ handsome French ‘officer ” 
to Germany ; and although she was reconciled 
to her. husband afterwards, yet she could not 
endure his society, and at last, without: con- 
sulting him, went to Paris, where the news of 
his death reached her in 1802. In 1803 her 
Valérie appeared, and not long afterwards 
she was induced. by the discourse of a devout 
Moravian brother, who was a shoemaker by 
‘trade, ‘to give td God the ardour she had so 
feverishly bestowed on the world and its pur- 
suits.” Henceforth she became a mystic and a 
prophetess ; and certainly some of ter predic. 
tions were very remarkable. We have not 


Kavanagh's second volume. After the battle 

of Waterloo, Madame Kriidener followed Alex- 

ander, by his own express wish, to Paris, and 

lived near him in an hotel hard by the Palace 

of the Elysée. In 1821. she returned to St. 

Petersburg, and died peaceably, and even hap- 
ily, in the Crimea, where she had gone for her 
ealth, on Christmas Day, 1824. 

Miss Kavanagh details many amusing anec- 
dotes and supplies. much sensible criticism on 
those ornaments of French literature, Madame 
de Genlis, Madame Cottin, and Madame de 
Staél. She gives us succinct accounts of their 
works, and has weighed their merits and defects 
with a considerable degree of skill and accu- 
racy. We cannot indorse all the opinions she 

with regard to them, but we would 
oe hn such of our readers as are not familiar 
with the writings of those ladies, to make them- 
selves eepesinied. with what. is related of them 
by Miss Kavanagh. Their names, and especially 
at of Madame de. Staél, are connected not 
only with European literature, but with na- 
tional events which even now are influencing 
the world. In the short sketches which Miss 
Kavanagh has given of their lives and labours, 
as ‘well as in those of the other /’rench Women 
of Letters whom she has reviewed, we see much 
to attract and nothing to repel us; and if she 
sometimes attempts to gloss over their short- 
comings, whether intellectual or moral, yet we 
cannot but agree with her in acknowledging 
that they all of them shed lustre upon their 
and country, and fully merited that meed 
of applause. from their contemporaries, which 
the more correct. taste and the healthier tone 
ef enter leotaty AO PD AP ENT, 
them. 


THE RUSSIANS ON THE AMUR.* 


Mr. -RAVENSTEIN has compiled with great 
care and conscientiousness a geographical me- 
moir of much valite relating to the country 
of the Amur, and the of Russian dis- 
covery, conquest, and colonization. Although 
he has not himself visitedthese distant regions, 
he has availed himself of every accessible source 
of information, and has had the advantage of 
personal communication with Russian officers 
who had been actively employed im the region. 
His work is quite’ exhaustive of the. subject. 
We add with regret that it is also in the 
highest degree exhausting. It will prbebly 
secure a permanent place in the library of 
Geography, but we are’ afraid that to most 
readers it will prove’ very painful. reading. 
Mr. Ravenstein an unenviable fa- 
culty of turning everything he touchesinto . 
lead, His pages are & mixture of the Itinerary 
and the Statistical ‘Paper. A personal igno- 
rance of the localities is not to be accepted as 
a reason for this dulness ; a similar case did not 
vent Mr. Mill’s work from being the best 
es of British India. Moreover, Tom Moore 
wrote Lalla Rookh in the depth of winter in a 
cottage in Derbyshire, and we believe that eo- 
journers in Cashmere were astonished by the 
verisimilitude of his descriptions. ‘The author 
has not a touch of the imaginative mipgs’ § 
He has no cunning hand or artistic eye. He 
has not even learned the first rudiments of 
the gentle craft of authorship. He tells us that 
the work is the result of the progressive la- 
bours of years. We believe that, given the 
ion of the materials, a clever litiérateur 





space to give them here, but those who are cu} 


rious in such matters will find two of them, one 


delivered to Queen Hortense, and the other to 


! 


the Emperor Alexander, at pages 144-5 of Miss | 


would have compiled:a more readable volume 





* The Russians onthe Amur. Its Discovery, Conquest, and 
€olonization, with a Description of the Country, dts Inhabitants, 
Productions, and Commereial Capabilities.. By E. G. Raven- 
stein, F.R.G.S. (Triibner.) 
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in as.many months. Goldsmith cotilamake 
a history of animated nature as interesting. as 
an Eastern tale. Mr. Ravenstein has made 
an Eastern tale a dry description of animated 
and inanimated Nature. However, after mak- 
ing all necessary drawbacks, the substantial 
fact remains, that, for the present at least, this 
must be considered the best work upon the 
subject, 

Many of our readers will, doubtless, recollect 
The Travels in the Region of the Upper and 
Lower Amoor, published last year by the late 
Mr. Thomas Whitlam Atkinson, and in that 
case.will scarcely fail to contrast Mr. Atkin- 
son’s, vivid and pictorial descriptions with the 

revailing dulness of the present work. This, 

owever, cannot be allowed to enter into the 
competition. It is not without indignation 
that, we learn that Mr, Atkinson never came 
within four hundred miles of the river Amur, 
and derived. his borg ge from Maack's 
Travels, published at St. Petersburg. There 
appears, to us to have been a’studied am- 


1861," 












hauity about the title of his book which was, 


caer to induce a misconception of its real 
value. 

The scanty history of the region does not 
go far back. It was not till the seventeenth 
century that the Russians, through:a party 
of. Cossacks, became uainted of its exist- 
ence. The first expiciens Péyataiot; made some 
capital errors in his expedition, and, too 
much. after the manner ‘of first explorers, 
treated the natives with treachery and cruelty, 
When the excesses of the adventurers became 
known at Moscow, a small army was. dis- 
patched, to occupy the new-found territory 
in @ more efficient manner. Such: proceed- 
ings subsequently led to complications and 
war with China, which terminated in a treaty, 
and the establishment of a Russian mission at 
Peking. 

No inconsiderable section of tlie volume is 
made up of extracts.. In the Annales de la 
Propagation de la Foi -is a \etter from M. de 
la Bruniére containing an account of the pro- 
gress of missionary effort in those regions. 
This ‘is one of the most. interesting ‘parts of the 
volume. ‘The strangest accident that befell 
him was a fire that scoured the plains, almost of 
the magnitude of the famous prairie fires of 
America: ~The course of the fire was about as 
rapid as that of a horse spurred to full gallop. 
Such fires are caused. by hunters, to compel the 
game to quit their retreat. It appears that 
Roman Catholic propagation is exerting much 
of ‘the old Xavier energy. 

In Southern Manchuria they claim to have 
converted five thousand. souls, and have built 

‘divers chapels and oratories.. The nearer we 
approach to recent times, the history’ becomes 
more interesting. It became the steady object 
of the Russians that they should have the right 
of freely navigating the Amur, and of sending 
down it provisions for their settlements in 
Kamchatka. The interest centres in Count 
Nicholas Muravief. In 1854 he made his ‘first 
military expedition.. Russia was involved in 
war with the Allies, and svas anxious that ‘her 
vessels in the Pacific should not be in want of 
necessary provisions... The brief episode of the 

war in’ the Pacific will be remembered, when 
Admiral Price, in a fit of despondency, com- 
mitted suicide; 

‘The presence of the Allied squadrons in the 
Pacific indirectly exercised ‘a baneful influence upon 
the colonization of the river Amur, as it had induced 
the Russians to concentrate the whole of their 
forces on the lower part of the river. This cause 
still operated in 1856, for it was June before the 
news of the conclusion of e arrived. The opera- 
‘tions of-the Allied squadrons had been, however, 
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L-exelusivelyof a pédceful charactor, |The /French | 
Castries Bay, where they found an American brig 
at anchor, and-eommunicated, with the Russian 
officer under a flag of truce. On the first of July, 
when the greater part of the’ Allied forces were 
lying in, Barracouta Bay (Port Imperial),: official 
confirmation of the conclusion of arrived 
there, and the bay resounded with the ‘ships’ artil- 
lery in celebration of the event. The ‘Pique,’ soon 
after, sailed for Castries Bay to land a few prisoners 
of war who had remained in the squadron. Thus. 
ends the war in the Pacific, and the Russians were 
left unfettered to carry on their design of occupying 
the Amur.” 


The Russian schemes were pushed with vi- 
gour. In 1857, the river first conveyed colo- 
nists and provisions to the possessions of the 
Russo-American Company. In the following 
year, the English and French operations in 
China had a direct. influence on the Amur 
plans. ‘The Chinese felt themselves compelled 
to complete a treaty of amity with Muravief. 
The newly-acquired dominions were regularly 
organized as the ‘‘ Maritime Province of 
Eastern Siberia.” An ‘‘ Amur Company ” was 
also incorporated by Imperial Charter. 1t ap- 
pears even possible that the electric telegraph 
will be earried through Behring’s Straits to 
North America. On the first day of the pre- 
sent year, a treaty was finally arranged be- 
tween Russia: and China, in which Russia vir- 
tually obtained the most splendid and substan- 
tial rewards of the successes of the English and 
French in China. 

The river Amur itself is one of the largest 
of Asiatic Egy asm: ing -a basin of aes 
‘square miles. ‘To are not a; 
aaah the eer le stream. Mr. 
Ravenstein traces its course in the form of a 
regular itinerary. We confess ‘that when we 
read the matter under such a heading as ** From 
Mariinsk to Nikolayevsk,” we are reminded of 
the famous: right of way about which the Ha- 
zeldeans and Sticktorights immemorially con- 
tended, “‘ between a place from which nobody 
ever came to a place to which nobody ever 
went.” In some parts of the region gold is to 
be found. The Manchurians however interdict 
mining operations, upon the high ground that 
‘it would be indecorous to disturb the earth 
upon which were born the celebrated. ancestors 
of; the reigning dynasty.” 

We conclude with a few random notes, The 
aboriginal population does not exceed twenty- 
six thousand. Many nominal ‘Christians pro- 
nounce that keeping the commandments is in- 
tolerable, A certain traveller relates an inci- 
dent, which we decline to believe, that the 
fish were so numerous that they jumped into 
his boat. The common sting-nettle ranks high 
in: im , and from it ropes are manu- 
factured. equal in evenness and strength to the 
better kind of our hemp ropes: ‘The only ani- 
mals peculiar to the region are two species of 
field-mice. Cattle might be reared to any 


and a horse is reckoned equal to from one hun- 
dred and fifty to two hundred and. fifty sheep. 
The people obstinately refuse to listen to any 
improvement. The plough is unknown. Under 
such circumstances as these, we wish all success 
to the colonizing influence of Russia.. A narrow 
national feeling might cause us to look with 
jealousy upon a dominion’ that may one day 
threaten our Indian Empire; but in the per- 
manent, interests of humanity it is well that 
these vast regions should be brought. within 
the sway of a more powerful and enlightened 
neighbour. 








‘ Sibylle’ and ‘ Virginie,” on thé-9th-Fune;-called.at.. 


extent, but 2-7 acres are necessary for a sheep, | Pp 
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| THE ROMANCE OF A DULL LIFE.* 
‘WE are Sffaid that the-majority.of. x will 
be'so uncharitable as. to think rae = 
thoress—we have no hesitation in assigning the’ 
sex—in her anxiety to present them with acor-) | 
rect pieture of a, dull life, has somehow forgot- 
ten to put in the romance, Indetd it isa 
question whether she ‘has’ not imposed! upon 
herself a task in which suecess is scarcely less 
fatal than failure, in the judgment of ‘the pro-‘ 
fessed novel-eater. It seems almost oxi- 
cal to-expect that the description’ of a“dull’life 
will’ be more. entertaining than the life itself, 
while every attempt to vary its monotony is a 
downright breach of contract. Besides, to 
make dullness at.all compatible with romance, 
in the eyes of those to whom romance is a bait, 
the dullness can only exist upon the surface of 
that cold conventional world into which so 
much poetic sensibility is every year turned 
out from finishing schools to commit sui- 
cide in a novel, elope with a dancing-master, 
or pass through matrimony into prose. “Below 
the surface must flow a delicious under-current 
of sentiment, full of plaintive ‘soliloquy, and 
only emerging at. last to mingle its waters with 
some congenial, if less loquacious, stream. All 
reviewers: know how common this style of no- 
vel has become since young ladies have taken 
to cutting up their diaries into dialogue, and 
what an awful infliction they are to less senti-: 
mental and exalted minds. However, to pre- 
vent disappointment, we had better at onee 
say that this is not the extreme into which our 
authoress, has. fallen. The “dull life” is no- 
thing more than that. quiet country existence, 
‘through the monotonous routine of which thou- 
‘sands never break.to the day of their death; 
while ‘the ‘‘ romance” consists in a love affair, 
‘carried.on in a very matter-of-fact and prosaic 
way, until, to introduce a romantic element, it 
most abruptly terminates; and the poor heroine, 
just'when she ought to be married and done 
for, is consigned to the dubious Paradise’ of 
contented and contemplative old ‘maids: ‘This 
is common. enough in the material world, and, 


indeed; the book, has the very high’ merit 
of being unmistakeably life-like natural 
throughout. . 

But from,a novel most readers not 
merely what, asa rule, does happen in the 
world, but.a hundred things which without 
violation of probability might be to 


happen; and, we fear that they will think the 
following bill of fare rather ‘unsubstantial. ‘The 
heroine, Constance Felton, is introduced to us 
hard at work upon Clarendor’s History, with a 
-map and two books of reference beside her, all 
which prompts the conjecture, subsequently ve- 
rified, that she is a young lady of studious tastes 
andof a highly cultivated and thoughtful mind. 
In her. later. days she becomes a confirmed 
blue-stocking, and is quite ‘at home ‘in *the 
writings of Jacob Behmen ; but this'is not until 
she has fairly settled down into an old maid. 
ing her noviciate, the blue-stocking is 
rather hinted at than revealed: Her’ mother 
enters with a) pile of new muslin curtains, 
snubs the stately historian, and makes reniarks 
about gentlemen’s coats and ladies" dresses, 
which entitle the sagacious observer to another 
conjectare, equally correct, that though-an ex- 
governess, she differs widely in character and 
ursuits from her daughter-in-law and-quon- 
pupil. Mr, Felton maintains a reserve so 
impenetrable; that for his character we must 
go to the authoress ; and we are glad to learn 
that he moderation of mind’ and so- 
lidity of character and, though’an elderly gen- 
* The Romance of a Dull Life. By the Author of Aforning 
Clouds, &c. (Longmans, ) 
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tleman, affections true and warm as they had 
ever been. AlJl this, however, does not prevent 
his being a decidedly heavy companion ; and 
as from want of means they livein great seclu- 
sion, and Constance scarcely has any society 
but that of her father and mother, her life may 
fairly be considered dull.. For the benefit of 
the reader, her dissipation is made as much of 
as possible; but, with the exception of the 
love-making, a most overpowering sobriety 
pervades it. It consists almost entirely of pay- 
ing and receiving visits among people who are 
either painfully quiet, or whose amusements 
are carefully kept in the background. First 
London cousins, young ladies of fashion, come 
to stay with Constance, and feel themselves 
fearfully bored. Then she finds herself on a 
visit to a so-called “religious family,” who 
have managed to sink into still lower depths of 
social stagnation than the Feltons; and it be- 
comes Constance’s turn to yawn and struggle 
vainly against ennui. Next she visits an aunt 
and nephew, a couple more quiet inasmuch as 
they never quarrel even than the pietists; but, 
as the nephew is the heroine’s hero, the quiet 
is somewhat relieved by our constant expecta- 
tion of a proposal-scene, always an interesting 
subject in a lady’s hands. There are, if we 
remember exactly, four more visits—one to the 
religious family, one to the London cousins, 
and one to a fashionable baronet’s wife, at all 
of which poor Constance is grievously bored, 
especially at the last, where the painful con- 
sciousness of a shabby dress and country man- 
ners inflicts on her an amount of suffering, 
compared with which neuralgia would be a re- 
lief. The fourth visit to a favourite bachelor 
uncle almost compensates her for her previous 
trials. 

In all this army of entertainers and enter- 
tained there is scarcely one person for whose pre- 
sent, past, or future existence we can muster up 
any interest. The heroine throughout monopo- 
lizes our attention, and we suspect that even 
the hero owes what little interest we feel 
in him to his connection with her. There is 
everywhere a conscientious rejection of what- 
ever in stage-language savours of ‘ bustle,” 
and, if we except a picnic and a flower-show, 
and take breakfast and dinner for granted, 
there is not an incident in the book. Even 
the picnic is treated as a contraband article, 
as if the writer's conscience pricked her for 
introducing anything so alien to the design of 
the work, and the funny side, usually upper- 
most in novels, is kept carefully out of sight. 
There is no upsetting of salad, deficiency of 
plates, or invasion of wasps; and though, ac- 
cording to all the most venerated models of 
fiction, it is the bounden duty of ladies and 
gentlemen at picnics to wander into the woods 
and lose themselves in carefully selected pairs, 
this is only promised and then cruelly with- 
held. Indeed, even this sober sip at the cup 
of dissipation is the immediate cause of all the 
poor heroine’s woes. The hero has privately 
arranged a little programme, according to 
which he is to propose to her as she is riding 
in the twilight home. He has borrowed a 
ae for ms mp her consent to the 
scheme, and doubtless prepared a neat speech ; 
but alas! when his on is turned, her po 
cautious parents, unconscious of the mighty 
interests at_ stake, forbid the imprudence, and 
she is carried off close prisoner in a neighbour's 
carriage. The hero is either mortified at the 
loss of the neat speech, and all the preparation 
it involved, or else he attributes this gross 
breach of contract to coquetry and indiffer- 
ence. At any rate, he starts immediately on a 

rojected tour to the Continent without com- 
ing to any explanation ; marries a flighty girl 











utterly unsuited to him ; and, before long, falls 
a victim to poetical justice and dies. The 
heroine pays the four visits of which we have 
spoken ; refuses two suitors, and for what we 
know to the contrary is still living a learned 
and charitable life as an incurable old maid 
with the old-fashioned hermit of an uncle in 
Wales. 

A novel so strikingly barren of incident we 
do not remember to have before read, or one 
which we should be less inclined to recommend 
to readers in search of excitement or sensation. 
But we are very far from regarding it as a 
failure because it is not likely to suit the ma- 
jority of readers—those namely whose sole ob- 
ject is amusement. All who measure it by a 
higher standard, and, indeed, by the only 
standard to which a novel as a novel is bound 
to conform, will be struck by its marvellous 
accuracy in the description of a certain section 
of life and character. It is an old saying, 
that any man, however unskilled in the craft, 
might write a deeply interesting book, if he 
would only record with conscientious fidelity 
the various phases of his inner and outer life. 
To this saying we owe endless trashy novels 
and dull diaries, put forth as most veracious, 
and therefore of course deeply interesting con- 
fessions by scribblers, who have not thought 
enough to discover that few things are so diffi- 
cult as accurately to observe and describe the 
complicated workings of the mind. To record 
the events of outer life, is a task within the 
reach of any man who has the slightest touch 
of descriptive power, although it should be left 
to those whose varied or adventurous experi- 
ence has given them something more to chro- 
nicle than the small-beer of ordinary life. We 
feel no sort of interest in learning that for the 
last twenty years a man has been breakfasting, 
dressing, and sinning like thousands more of 
his fellow-citizens, from whom he differs in 
nothing but his unlucky mania for print. 

But anybody who oe a faithful history 
of his inner life, and record the mental processes 
which accompanied the formation of his theories 
and habits—who could tell us how and when 
he became a visionary, sceptic, stoic, or epi- 
curean—would have a very strong claim on 
our gratitude and attention. We do not mean 
that he must the power of analysing 
and disentangling mental phenomena, which 
constitutes the metaphysician, and which, ac- 
cording to the old Greek notion, is the essence of 
philosophy. We arespeaking of a species of 
self-knowledge, very different in kind, as well as 
in degree, from that which Descartes and Locke 
took as the basis of their systems. It is merely 
the power of presenting clearly in the delinea- 
tion of a character the simple surface aspect of 
its emotion and thought. A very singular state- 
ment made by Mrs. Gaskell, in her Life of 
Charlotie Bronté, will illustrate what we mean. 
With the pardonable partiality of a biographer 
and a friend, she is endeavouring to clear Char- 
lotte Bronté from the charge of bringing living 
characters into her novels, and representing 
them in a painfully ridiculous light. Mrs. 
Gaskell thus attempts to explain it away :— 
“When she (Charlotte Bronté) was struck by 
the force or peculiarity of the character of 
some one whom she knew, she studied it, and 
analyzed it with subtle power, and, having 
traced it to its germ, she took that germ as 
the nucleus of an imaginary character, and 
worked outwards; thus reversing the process 
of analysation, and unconsciously reproducing 
the same external development.” It is scarcely 
necessary to say, that this explanation is wholly 
imaginary, and most unphilosophical, since it 


| implies the theory, long since exploded, that 
| in every man is some one absorbing passion, 








the discovery of which at once furnishes the 
key to his entire character. Coming from 
one of the best of our living novelists, this 
statement is a curious illustration of the ex- 
tent to which in art, no less than in morals, 
theory may be at variance with practice. Mrs. 
Gaskeli, however, has very happily described 
the two opposite points of view from which a 
character may. be treated. We may either 
study it from the outside, and, proceeding 
from the known to the unknown, infer what 
a man is from what he does, or “ working out- 
wards,” to use her pithy expression, start with 
a knowledge of his mental machinery, and from 
it deduce his particular acts. Strictly speak- 
ing, the latter process is only possible in auto- 
biography (except perhaps to the famous Ger- 
man who “from his self-consciousness de- 
ge oe a camel”); and in the description 
of Constance Felton, such an intimate ac- 
quaintance is shown with all the peculiarities 
of the character of which she is the type, and 
they are brought out with such photographic 
nicety and consistency that one cannot help 
fancying that, however much the circumstances 
may have been altered, the authoress is, in the 
conception of the character, at once both model 
and artist. This impression ‘naturally height- 
ens the interest, which is, indeed, as we have 
already said, entirely concentrated upon the 
heroine. We are very sorry that our limits 
prevent us from illustrating, by a more detailed 
account of Constance’s sufferings and adven- 
tures, the remarkable success which, in this re- 
spect, the authoress has achieved. In the eyes 
of many it will more than atone for the general 
heaviness of the book ; while those who are in- 
clined to murmur ought, in common fairness, 
to consider that the authoress has done her best 
in its very title to warn off all who are only in 
search of excitement and adventure, 





NEW NOVELS. 





The Last of the Mortimers. By the Author 
of Margeret Maitland. (Hurst and Blackett.) 
To the reader in search of a really good novel, 
genial, graphicaliy told, and worthy in every 
respect of the author of Margaret Maitland, 
there are few works of fiction which we can 
more cordially and conscientiously recommend 
than The Last of the Mortimers. Eminently 
original in conception, and perfectly free from 
the mannerism of the modern Minerva press, 
the knowledge of human nature revealed 
in its pages, combined with an unusually at- 
tractive style, cannot fail to make it a favourite 
with the novel-reading public. We would, 
however, in limine, frankly advise that large 
class of readers, whose ideal of a good fiction 
consists of a highly-spiced romance, in which, 
after a series of hair-breadth ‘scapes, mutual 
misunderstandings, and perilous vicissitudes, 
the course of true love at length condescends 
to run smooth, and the amiable and long-suf- 
fering are finally re-united and dismissed into 
private life in the last chapter of Volume IIL., 
to leave these pages uncut and seek more con- 
genial entertainment elsewhere. The Last of 
the Mortimers belongs to a totally different 
type. We have scarcely a love-scene in the 
whole of three volumes; most of the heroes 
and heroines—for all the characters have an 
equal claim to the place of honour—being in- 
troduced to us ready married, are, in conse- 
quence, utterly unavailable for the stereoty 
sentimentalism now so much in vogue. The 
interest, however, that attaches to it is of a 
much higher order. The plot, albeit some- 
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what elaborate, is sxoeecinly 
structed, and artistically evolved ; the interest | 
being admirably sustained throughout, and | 
the reader’s attention engrossed not less by | 
the variety of incident than by the peculiar 
charm of the author’s style. The characters | 
are few in number, but all life-like and in ex- | 
cellent keeping. It is impossible not to sym- 

thize with the cheerful kind-hearted old 
ady who narrates the greater portion of the 
story ; her veneration for her elder sister’s tra- 
ditional beauty and conquests of forty years 
ago; her quiet but dignified family pride, 
albeit the consciousness of being a Mortimer 
never deadens her true womanly instincts ; her 
little vanities and foibles which only serve as 
foils to her simple goodness of heart—phases 
of character which are delineated with a fe- 
licity and grace of expression that is perfectly 
irresistible. We will not anticipate the plea- 
sure which (if they will take our advice) is in 
store for our readers by attempting a brief 
résumé of the plot of the story. It is sufficient 
to say that the incidents are many and varied, 
being worked up in a most artistic manner to 
the dénotiment, which is the more effective in- 
asmuch as it is unforeseen. 


My Eldest Brother. A Tale. 
thor of Our Farm of Four Acres.. (Saunders, 
Otley, and Co.) Eighteen eventful years in 
the life of a girl, embracing the period between 
her entering upon her teens sa her marriage 
at the mature age of thirty, are embraced in this 
novel. Its heroine has, however, not only herown 
skiff to guide into the supposedly safe haven 
of matrimony, but has a family to train up and 
fit for the various spheres they have to occupy. 
This family includes an invalid mother, who is 
unable to take her own part in the household, 
and who with sanguine but, it appears by the 
result, not ill-judged confidence; entrusts the 
discharge of all Se functions to her little 
daughter of thirteen. Then there is a sister 
bed-ridden with a spinal complaint, but who, 
under the same all-pervading care, grows up 
to be entirely cured, inspite of such cure hav- 
ing been proclaimed impossible by the surgeons, 
and who is in the end prosperously married. 
A brother is, under her sisterly care, educated 
for a clergyman ; but the eldest brother is her 
principal object of care. He appears to be as 
pretty a specimen of an unmitigated blackguard 
as any family in any rank of life could by pos- 
sibility furnish. He robs his father in many 
safe and cowardly ways; and ultimately, by 
unprincipled libertinage, breaks his heart and 
causes his death, That small check which a 
father imposed upon him once removed, his 
maraudings upon his family take a wider range, 
and are characterized by more boldness. He 
constantly through the tale defrauds not only 
his indulgent mother, but even his guardian 
sister, by cunningly-devised fables, any one of 
which never draws less than five hundred 
pounds, and he actually takes part in a bur- 
glary in which his mother’s plate-chest is stolen, 
and sees his sister, who detects the crime, 
knocked on the head by one of his ruffianly 
associates. But this black sheep she ultimately 
recovers to the fold; and after having con- 
cealed all his wickedness as long as it was in 
her power, she positively compels an ardent 
adorer to delay their union in order that she 
may discharge the duty she feels she owes her 
precious brother by nursing him, when mad- 
ness has rendered tm possible a repetition of 
deeds towards which, with recovered energy, 
would in all probability come restored inclina- 
tion. Ultimately he dies, and she marries the 
husband who has so kindly awaited the time 


By the Au- 
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well con- | 





when she should be free from these family en- 


cumbrances. ‘This story is, on the whole, both | 
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interesting and well told. The authoress shows 
considerable power in her delineations of cha- 
racter and some dramatic ability in her manage- 
ment of the plot, which, wnembarrassed by 
episode, proceeds regularly to its complete 
evolution. ‘The interest all centres in the poor 
git] who, while hardly more than a child, has 
all the duties, at which maturity and experience 
might wince, upon her shoulders, though we 
think the self-imposed heroism of postponing 
her marriage in order to attend to idiotic 
brother, and that, too, when she has reached an 
age at which the danger of such delay is not 
a little enhanced, is perfectly gratuitous on her 
part, and can by no means be set down as the 
discharge of an imperative duty. Some of her 
troubles are also the result of an absence of 
perfect candour and sincerity not justified by 
the circumstances in which she is The 
character of an old miser who is represented 
as divided between the care of his hoards and 
the love of a wicked and extravagant though 
beautiful granddaughter for whom alone he 
will consent to dip into his money-bags, though 
not the most prominent, is perhaps the most 
finished and highly wrought in the work. 
Old Vauzhall. A Romance. By W. H. 
(Skeet.) The. present. gene- 
ration has witnessed the extinction of Vaux- 
hall, but few who have seen it as it appeared 
in these latter days, the profligate resort of 
the scum of our clubs and mess-rooms, our law 
courts and universities, or of the painted and 
unfeminine women, their companions, swarm- 
ing from districts immediately adjacent, could 
have believed in the brilliance and gaiety of 
which it was once the scene, Once in all 
London could be found no place of recreation 
more fashionable or even courtly; and all the 
wit and beauty, all the rank, fashion, knavery, 
and profligacy of the courts of the first 
Georges delighted to ramble along its mazy 
walks or sport in its gay alcoves. When the 
last night arrived this glory had long departed, 
the profligacy and knavery alone remained, 
the titled libertine rubbed shoulders with the 
shopboy merging in the felon; and when the 
last lamp of the forty thousand additional 
ones had died out in smoke and stink, with. it 
died, hardly more fragrantly in the nostrils of 
morality, these gardens, once the favourite re- 
sort of kings. Mr. W. H. Marshall has chosen 
to connect his romance with Old Vauxhall for 
the sake of affording himself an opportunity 
of introducing into the work. some interesting 
particulars as to the management of the garden 
and the nature of the visitors near the middle 
of the last century. He has done this by means 
of some Jacobite conspirators whom he intro- 
duees into his volumes, and who hold their se- 
cret meetings at Vauxhall for the purpose of 
avoiding suspicion. ‘The chapters that treat 
on this part of his subject are the best that he 
gives us, though his story is interesting and 
(as he confesses) melodramatic enough. He is 
not very fortunate in all his attempts at keep- 
ing up the phraseology of the period, and in- 
troduces occasionally a startling inconsistency, 
and the grammar which he represents his cha- 
racters as employing constitutes a caricature of 
a period in which we acknowledge its laws 
were little understood and less observed. Mr. 
Marshall (why does he sign himself W. H. 
.?—is it not a little priggish ?) 
has bent his mind upon writing a romance 
in the school of those of Ainsworth, and 
we congratulate him on. his success, which we 
consider as marked as we deem his aspirations 
modest ; and we can assure readers of this class 
of literature that they will find this as readable 
and improving as any other book of its descrip- 
tion. 


SHORT NOTICES. 


The Interviews 





¥ Great Men: their Influence on 
Civilization, §c. By the Author of Heroines of our: 
Time, &. ( nm.) For this work, which is de- 
dicated to Lord Brougham, and has for its object 
“the entertainment, and it may be, the instruction 
of the general reader,” we cannot. say much. It 
belongs to a class we have more than once had oc- 
casion to condemn ; to that, namely, which depends 
for its interest on a mass of materials relating to 
certain historical | ea brought together and 
connected on the flimsiest pretence, such as, that all 
the said personages had red beards, or turned in 
their toes, or were born during the do 
this class belong the Bachelor Kings. of England, 
Monarchs retired from Business, Philosophers who 
had an aversion to Soup, and Philosophers who were 
sionately fond of Soup. But of all works of this 
ind, those which have reference to “ great” men 
are 3 far the pene Ai wre te Rd: a A ee %” 
men in every possib! iod of the world’s ry, 
and in every possible period of their respective lives, 
We have the childhood of great men, the boyhood 
of great men, the trials of great men, the poverty of 
great men (of course), the successes of great men ; 
and now we have the—interviews of great men. 
There are fourteen chapters, and uently four- 
teen interviews ; “from the meeting of Diogenes and 
Alexander, to the final interview of Count Cavour 
and Victor Emmanuel.” In most instances the in- 
terview is merely a peg whereon to hang an account 
of the individuals introduced ; in some we miss the 
interview altogether; and, occasionally, we find 
ourselves t at three or four. As for the great 
men who have the interviews, there is a difficulty. 
The interview between “ Diogenes and Alexander,” 
or between those other great men, “ Lord 
and Lord Grey,” is intelligible enough; but when 
we have an interview between “John Knox and 
the Bishops,” or between “ William Penn and the 
American Indians,” we find ourselves asking the 
question: What isa met man? Were the Indians 
t men, or was there only one great man to 
ve the interview? The author's excuse for the 
book is ss According oan’ 
“ History is ives of ‘ great’ men,” ani por- 
tion of history “ which promises perhaps the greatest 
interest is the interviews which have been held be- 
tween great men.” “The life of one man faithfully 
told is,” he believes, “the history of a country, If 
we can learn what he did and the motives by which 
he was influenced, we shall learn all that is needed 
pte cote dati eyrte Magy - the 
changes in the period in whi ived.” Now it 
happens that we have the life of one man, at least, 
faithfully told; but, we think, it is more than pro- 
bable that Boswell’s Life of Johnson will not be 
thought a sufficient history of the period on which 
that valuable work treats. The truth is, the author 
of the “ Interviews” gets into irretrievable difficul- 
ties in the course of his task, as all who proceed on 
the same plan of making a book inevitably must. 
We desire to see no more works of this cast, and 
we presume even that long suffering individual, the 
general reader, for whose entertainment and it may 
be instruction they are all professedly written, is al- 
most tired of them. 


The Wonderful Adventures of Tuflongbo and his 
Elfin Company, in their Journey with Little Content 
through the ‘Bnohanted Forest. _By Holme Lee, 
author of Legends from Fairy Land, gf: With 
Eight Illustrations by W. Sharpe. (Smith and 

To write a good fairy tale is one of the 
most difficult achievements in literature; we can 
scarcely say that The Adventures of Tuflongbo de- 
serve, in our opinion, to be as a really 
good fairy tale, The book is charmingly written, 
and it is also in the. highest degree original, but 
the author is at too much pains to enforce his 
moral, he casts a thread of allegory into every 
yarn he spins, and all that is meant for 
thinking men, not for children; the best fairy tales 
for chi steer clear of this fault, and we believe 
that even the children of a larger growth, who 
resort more frequently than they confess to this 
class of literature, do not care for this undercurrent, 
which probably is pny, 4 the author the salt of 
the work, The Arabian Nights constitutes one of 


g-days. To 
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the most delightful books in the world, and it has’ 
no ry; and we doubt whether Spenser’ him- 
self could ever -haye clearly explained what his own 
so much talked-of allegory was. This style of writing 
constitutes rather strong diet for babes: “Tangled 
knots of snaky hair clinging to eyeless skulls, up- 
rooted trees in whose wreathing fungus-like leaves 
stirred a horrible life in death, and thick lily-cupped 
flowers spotted like vases of poison, which they were.” 
Still this is a very a itiedtite Bok: prettily illustra- 
ted, and even if the reader share our objection to the 
allegory, he may console himself by thinking with 
Charles Lamb, “Tt won’t bite him.” 


The “ Estafeta de Urganda.”. Written in Spanish 
by Mr. Nicolas Diaz Benjumea. (Wertheimer and 
Co.) Tt is a curious fact that the most important 
criticisms upon the celebrated of Cervantes 
have been written in London. the last century. 
appeared the first commentary on the: literal sense 
of Don Quivote, preceded ‘by a summary under the 
title of A Letier to Dr. Percy; and those persons 
who are me ype with our literary history may. 
remember the violent dispute which caused. the 
writing of the celebrated Folondron, by Baretti. In 
these days has just been announced the first philo- 
sophical commentary on Don Quixote, by a simi- 
lar summary of the critical investigations, under 
the above title of La Estafeta de Urganda, Un- 
fortunately for Dr. Bowle, author of the Comento, as 
he called it, he had to encounter a formidable op 
nent. in the person of the Italian philologist, who, 
owing to his satirical turn, succeeded in baffling the 
aims of the commentator; but the course of time 
and a due examination have caused his criticism to 
triumph, Now, it would be impossible that per- 
sonal animosity should succeed in checking the 
merits of the works submitted to the public, though 
it is true that whenever a critical essay on the great 
novel of Cervantes has been published, either in 
Spain or out of it, if it had anything substantial 
and original in its observations, it has always brought 
forward such irritable adversaries as Baretti, who 
have attempted to bring it into discredit. ‘The rea- 
son for this is obvious. It is a natural consequence 
of the great popularity of the novel itself. In each 
different period, the predominant opinion on Don 
Quixote enjoys something of its popularity; so 
mueh so, that it is accepted as an infallible truth. 
And thus the men who oppose all change are sure 
to rise against conclusions which tend to modify or 
destroy an established form of literary worship. 
The new commentary, to which La Hstafeta is a 
sort of key, if anything, may be considered as too 
original, and trenching too rashly on the domains of 
vested interests. Don Quixote is introduced to the 
reader as a new book. All the bols are to be 
explained, all the poetical myths interpreted, and a 
new light is to be thrown on all dark and doubtful 

ints. What is the meaning of Dulcinea? What 
is the meaning of the Knight’s folly? What se- 
crets are hidden in all those phantoms and shades 
which take up so large a portion of the poem? 
We are promised a full revelation on all these sub- 
jects; and pel gone is so distinct and ‘serious, 
that it must end either in a t success or in a 
downright failure. The en the author has 
given us, in reference to one of the adventures, is 
perfectly satisfactory ; and if he is as successful in 
the wo) Som may hope at last to have a real com- 
mentary. The adventure selected in La Estafeta is 
the meeting of Don Quixote, at night, in a deserted 
yin with the friars who carried a sedan chair. 

author shows, with abundant authorities, that 
the Bachiller Alonso Lopez is the Dominican friar 
Blanco de Paz (believed, as it is said, to have been 
promoted to the rank of familiar of the Spanish In- 
quisition) ; that Don Quixote represents Cervantes 
himself, and that the conversation they hold is full 
of hints relating to certain events in which both 
Cervantes and his enemy and fellow-galley-slave in 
Algiers took part. Besides the commentary on 
Don Quixote, we are promised a criticism or review 
of all the works of antes, and of all those of 
his imitators and commentators, with original and 
new ideas which do not agree generally with those 
of the Spanish critics, as to those of foreign writers, 
and especially the English. The author thinks they 
have penetrated much more deeply than his own 


“Notwithstanding the original and~bold-views of Ze-+-Child Gina, Girl's Own Book, new edition, 16mo, 45, 64, 


Estafeta, we do not hear of its having been im- 
ces in Spain ; whilst the Spanish. newspapers 

ring us several favourable opinions concerning it 
from some of the best) writers of that country, As 
to our own réaders, we hope they shall soon be able 
to judge for themselves, as we hear the author has 
had already a proposal for the production of the 
fairy Urganda in an English dress. 


Bradshaw's Invalid’s Companion to the Continent. 
By Edwin Lee, M.D. , Second Edition. (Adams.) 
Although nominally the second, this is virtually the 
fourth edition. of Dr, Lee’s work, it having oo 
appeared under the title of Memoranda on France, 
Jtaly, and Germany, The author has maie it his ob- 
ject, as he tells us in his preface, while briefly ad- 
verting to the leading and most interesting features 
of particular localities, to dwell more ‘particularly 
on those points upon which information is required 
by invalids and that large class of travellers who 
seek to combine recreation with health. It would 
be but faint praise to say that Dr. Lee has succeeded 
in his un ing. Avoiding, on the one hand, the 
meagre formality of the ordinary guide-books, and, 
on the other, the florid style and imaginative exu- 
berance of the literary tourist, he has given ‘us a 
compendious little handbook, containing a vast fund 
of information respecting the natural features, cli- 
mate, and objects of interest of the various Euro- 

countries frequented by the English tourist. 
‘o the invalid, the volume will be found to be espe- 
cially valuable, 
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Lettres sur la Russie (Letters on Russia). By 
M. G. de Molinari. (Lacroix, Paris and Brussels ; 
D. Nutt, London.) For many years to come Russia 
will excite public curiosity and inquiry, by her 
manners, her customs, and her politics, which par- 
take as much of Asia as of Europe in their type and 
characteristics. The descriptions of Russia given 
by authors vary so much that it is often diffi- 
cult to believe that they s of the same nation 
and country. M. de Molinari, who has lived on 
terms of intimacy with several Russian families in 
Odessa, Sebastopol, St. Petersburg, and Moscow, 
has just) published a work, which from its imparti- 
ality, and the variety of subjects of which it treats, 
will be eagerly read. The author conceived the 
singular idea of making a tour in the principal 
towns of the dominions of the Czar, to give lectures 
on political economy, being already known as a 
clever writer on this branch of the social sciences. 
He first obtained the Emperor's permission, and be- 
gan his course at St. Petersburg, finishing by Odessa. 
As he gained admission, by his letters of introduc- 
tion, into the first Russian society, and mixed also 
in literary circles, he has profited by his opportu- 
nities to give many new details of the social life, 
the institutions, the clubs, and the literary and poli- 
tical opinions of the people, information which 
needed a prolonged stay in the country to make it 
reliable and worth having. We may venture to say 
that this work of M. de Molinari will be valued as 
a true picture of Russian society in the year 1861. 


gary). By Théodore Juste. (Lacroix, Paris and 
Brussels; D. Nutt, London.) The History of the 
Netherlands, by Motley, has been so enthusiastically 
received by the public, owing to its many interest- 
ing details, that we may confidently predict the 
success of the Life of Mary of Hungary, the sister 
of Charles V., which has just been published by M. 
Théodore Juste. This Princess lost her husband 
and her throne at the battle of Mohacz, where in 
1526 a small army of Hungarians fought for Hun- 
gary against a hundred and forty thousand Turks, 
commanded by Soliman the Magnificent. The 
Emperor, appreciating the great qualities of his 
sister, snied the government of the Netherlands in 
her hands, which government she retained for 
twenty-five years (1531-1555). During this long 
reign many were the difficulties against which 
Mary of Hungary had to contend. We see her de- 
fending with wonderful energy the independence of 
the provinces confided to her vigilant care, animat- 
ing by her eloquence the deputies of the nation, re- 
viving by her presence the courage of her troops, 
confronting alternately in the Cabinet or on the 
field Francis I. and pasa Man of France, forcing’ 
them to give up the Low Countries, which she suc- 
ceeded in rendering more united and more formi- 
dable. Then, after having seconded with all her 
might the vast projects of the Emperor, and kept a 
watchful eye for his sake on Europe, from the 
Thames to the Sound, she resigned her eminent 
position on the day of the abdication of a brother 
who was the sole object of her veneration and af- 
fection. The style of this book is lively and plea- 
sant, and it will add an attractive page to -the his- 
tory of Europe in the sixteenth century. 


Vie de Marie de Hongrie Gear Mary of Hun- 
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Danton; Documents Authentiques pour servir a 
CHistoire de la Révolution Frangaise. (Danton ; 


| Authentic Documents elucidating the History of the 


French Revolution.) By Alfred Bougeart. (La- 
were ever to possess her Tacitus, it must be al- 
lowed that his task would be far more diffi- 
cult than that of the Roman author, for he 
would have to reconcile the most contradictory 
opinions on the most important facts. After the 
rehabilitation of Romeereny Messieurs Louis 
Blanc and Mignet, here is M. Alfred sin nay re- 
senting us with new and incontrovertible official 
documents, proving that the terrible president of 
the Cordeliers was never in the pay of the Duke of 
Orleans nor of the court—an accusation brought 
against him by La Fayette in his Memoirs, and by 
many other credited authors since the Revolution. 
That Danton had no hand whatever in the mas- 
sacres of September, but that, on the contrary, he 
did all that man could do to put a to them ; 
and that immediately after they took he was 
the first to oppose the encroachment of the Commune 
on the authority of the National Assembly. The au- 
thor continues to show that the revolutionary mea~- 
sures which Danton ultimately proposed, had for 
their object the future prevention of so terrible an 
amount of bloodshed ; in which object he was, in 
fact, suecessful. Another grave accusation against 
Danton was his conduct with regard to Belgium and 
his lavish expenditure ..f money. In these 

plausible reasons are given to prove that he was no 
more to blame on these points than on any of the 
others. There is so much fairness and impartiality 
in this book, that whatever may have been the 
reader’s previous opinion, he cannot fail to be biassed 
in favour of Danton, and to allow that he has 
hitherto been unjustly and hastily accused. 


Une Epoque de ma Vie. Mémoires du Comte Jean 
Arrivabene. (An Epoch of My Life. Memoirs of 
the Count John Arrivabene.) (Treuttel, Paris; La- 
croix, Brussels; Nutt, London.) The new King of 
Italy has lately called to the Senate a nobleman 
who has been in exile nearly forty years, the Count 
John Arrivabene of Mantua. He was thrown into 
prison and condemned to death, at the same time 
and for the same offence as Pellico, Confalonieri, 
Pallavicini, Borsieri, and many others. Arrivabene 
took refuge in Belgium, and applied himself with 
much success to the study of Political Economy. 
Before he left the country which had sheltered him, 
he published his Memoirs, in which he gives, in a 
style worthy of Silvio Pellico, a description of the 
atrocious tyrannies of the Italian Government. The 
two following anecdotes are sufficiently characteris- 
tic of the times. Bonstetten and Arrivabene being 
in a Café, the former felt some one behind him who 
laid his hand on his shoulder, saying at the same 
moment, “ Allow me,” and instantly fired a shot. 
It was a gentleman who was taking aim at a 
neighbour, and made use of the shoulder of Bon- 
stetten to steady his hand. On another occasion, a 
friend of Count Arrivabene seeing him enter his 
room, gave him a heartfelt reception, and taking 
his head between both his hands, moved it from 
right to left, saying gaily, “Is it still firm on the 
shoulders?” Shortly afterwards this friend lost his 
own head on the scaffold. Might not one suppose 
that the Count was relating anecdotes from the 
fiercest era of the French Revolution ? 


Les Trente-quatre Etoiles de Union Améri- 
caine. (The Four-and-thirty Stars of the American 
Union.) a4 Xavier Eyma. (Lacroix, Paris and 
Brussels; D. Nutt, London.) In the present 
conjuncture of affairs in the once United States of 
America, and in the commercial and agricultural 
difficulties arising from the war in that country, we 
receive with pleasure an impartial work on the his- 
tory and the resources of the now disunited thirty- 
four States, where the author enters minutely into 
the origin and causes of the secession. To accom- 
plish this task faithfully, must have been no easy 
matter. M. Xavier Eyma has, however, been emi- 
nently successful in a undertaking. — former 
works, La République @ Amérique, Les Institutions 
et les Hommes, a his profound knowledge of the 


country of which he writes. These two volumes } 





form the most complete history of the United States. 
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They contain an account of the discovery and first 
colonization of North America, of the early Pilgrims, 
and of the rise and of the Union up to 
the present day. e commercial and industrial 
resources of each State are so explained that they 
may be read with interest even by those who do 
not —e ly occupy themselves on such mat- 
ters. But it is above all when he speaks of the 
cause of the schism and its probable results, that 
M. Xavier Eyma shows his thorough acquaintance 
with his subject. Long after the actual war has ter- 
minated, his book will serve as a manual for North 
America, and the origin of the serious quarrel which 
agitates the two sections of that country can only 
be properly understood after having read all that 
the author says on the political influence of cotton, 
on slavery and its continued existence in the South- 
ern States, on the industrial as well as the agricul- 
tural capacities of the South, and on emigrati 

He believes that if France and England had offered 
partial mediators in the 





themselves as honest and im 
first instance, the two States would have submitted, 
and war would have been averted. He brings for- 
ward many strong arguments in support of this 
opinion. 


Les Cours Galantes du XVI. au XVIII. 
Siecle. By Gustave Desnoiresterres. (Dentu, 
Paris; D. Nutt, London.) Under the above title 
the author gives a sketch of society in the upper 
classes in France, selecting those réunions best 
suited as illustrations of his subject, viz.: the Hotel 
de Bouillon, the nucleus of so many gallant and 


political intri ; the Chateau of Rambouillet; 
the Court at Chateau of Anet; and’ lastly, the 


Temple, where frolic and pleasure held unbounded 
sway many years before Louis XVI. and Marie 
Antoinette made that building memorable by their 
imprisonment, condemnation, and subsequent exe- 
cution. The first part of the work relates the 
strange adventures of that celebrated Sovereign, 
Duke of Lorraine get Bar, Charles VL, vee 
only prevented by urgent remonstrances of his 
family, supported by the King (Louis XIV.) him- 
self, from marrying successively three or four wo- 
men of low birth ; and who, somewhat in the fashion 
of Henry VIII. of England, did not always await 
the death of the first wife to enter into nuptial 
bonds with the second. In the same part of the 
volume we also find the adventures of the Chevalier 
de Vendéme, an illegitimate descendant of Henry 
IV., who caine over to land to appropriate to 
himself the mistress of es II. It is a mistake 
to suppose that the Regency of the Duke of Orleans 
inaugurated a period of licence and immorality in 
France. The morals of that country were at a very 
low ebb even in the sixteenth century, and we read in 
the descriptions of the Chateau de Rambouillet given 
by M. Gustave Desnoiresterres, where the celebrated 
Madame de la Sabliére, the friend of La Fontaine, 
reigned as Queen, of the Chateau d’Anet, so noto- 
rious for the amours of Diana of Poitiers and 
Henry IL, and in the anecdotes of the Temple, first 
the scene of unbridled gallantries and then the 
prison of a king and queen—we read here a 
proof that in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies all that can be called morality, either in pub- 
lic or in social life, was utterly ignored and set at 
nought. Even men celebrated in literature and 

istinguished in war threw off all moral restraint 
and were dissolute to a degree which could hardly 
be believed in these days, had we not the repeated 
testimony of contemporaries to confirm the facts 
narrated. <A féte given at the Chateau d’Anet by 
the Prince de Vendome to the Dauphin, son of 
Louis XIV., gave rise to a curious circumstance. 
The Prince had requested Racine to write a play 
for the occasion. Racine excused himself, and begged 
to substitute for the purpose the poet Campistron, 
his pupil. The piece was very successful, and Ven- 
dome attached the poet to his household in the ca- 
pacity of secretary. Being afterwards robbed and 
ill-treated on a journey by iy sae near Parma, 
Campistron was (eins into the house of he -_ 
of a small nei uring Vi aman of obscure 
and humble birth. Gaetatul for the hospitality he 
received there, he ission to present the 





begged 
man, to whom he owed his life, to his patron. The 
Prince was struck by the intelligence of the Curé, 
he took him into ‘his service, he became: after- 
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wards the famous Cardinal Alberoni. Thus, had it 
not been for the féte at Anet, which chanced to 
bring Campistron into the favour of Vendéme, the 
poor priest would probably have lived and died 
unknown to fame. The volume concludes with 
anecdotes of the revelries carried’on in the Temple 
by the Grand Prior of the Templars, the Prince 
of Vencéme. Few works have given more fpri- 
vate and intimate details of French society in the 
seventeenth century, and after reading it one is not 
surprised that such a state of things should have 
terminated in the Revolution of 1789. 





THE FACSIMILE OF GRAY’S “ ELEGY.” 


Te manuscript from which this most interesting 
facsimile was taken, is now in the possession of Mr. 
R. C. Wrightson, by whom it was purchased about 
seven years.ago, for the sum of £131. Its owner 
certainly deserves well of the “ world of letters ” for 
allowing it to be photographed, and thus presenting 
to the public the ipsissima verba of the poet. before 
his “ Elegy ” had own retouched by himself, or re- 
ceived the alterations which were suggested him by 
his friends, There isan autograph manuscript of 
the “Elegy” in what may be termed its second 
state in the library of Pembroke College, Cambridge, 
and a facsimile of it is printed in the collection of 
Gray’s works, edited by W. Mason and T. J. Ma~ 
thias, in 1814; but as this is the only copy that has 
appeared of it as it was originally composed and 
written, we have no hesitation in calling the atten- 
tion of our readers. to it, not only as an excellent 
specimen of photographic art, but alsoas showing 
what were the first thoughts and expressions of its 
author. Mason tells us that it was he who per- 
suaded Gray to.call it an “ Elegy ;”. and accordingly 
in Mr. Wrightson’s: facsimile we find it styled, 
* Stanzas wrote in a Country Churchyard.” -Sub- 
joined we give some few of the variations which 
occur throughout the poem. Thus the stanza which 
now runs 


“The breezy call of incense-breathing morn, 
The swallow twittering from the straw-built shed, 
The cock's shrill clarion, or the echoing horn, 
No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed "— 
stands in the original :— 


‘For ever sleep. The breezy call of morn, 

Or swallow twitt’ring from the straw-built shed, 

Or chaunticleer so shrill, or echoing horn, 

No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed.” 
Again, in the next'stanza, the “coming kiss ” of the 
original was altered by the poet into the “envied 
kiss,” and the well-known lines, 

“Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest, 

Some Cromwell guiltless of his country's blood,” 
were written— 

“ Some mute inglorious Tully here may rest, 

Some Cesar guiltless of his country’s blood ;” 
the author having evidently seen the propriety of 
substituting names celebrated in English history in 
the place of those of foreigners, in « composition so 
essentially English as his “ Ss 

We have only instanced some of the variations 
between the two manuscripts, and may also men- 
tion the fact that in the first we have those stanzas 
which were subsequently omitted by Gray, and con- 
sequently do not appear in any of the printed copies 
his works. The poem also in the original draught 
has the following stanza added before the epitaph,— 

“There scattered oft, the earliest of the year, 

By hands unseen are frequent violets found ; 
The Robin (superscribed Red-breast) loves to build and 


e there, 
And httle footsteps lightly print the ground.” 

We have not space to enumerate various other 
alterations and emendations, but we should recom- 
mend those who are interested in such matters to 
procure this facsimile for themselves, not only as 
an example of what may be effected by photo- 
graphy, but as a proof of the care and polish which 
& poet so eminent as Gray deemed necessary, in 














FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 





FLorence, November 1861. 

To those speculative and far-seeing persons, whose 
turn of main | inclines them farig observe the 
quiet and secretly operating causes, which are busy 
in moulding the character and destinies of the 
Italian people hereafter, than to occupy themselves 
with the more transitory results of the political 
struggles of the day, perhaps the most important 
and interesting class of phenomena now manifesting 
themselves in italy are those occurring in the reli- 
gious world. 

It has been said, with a degree of accuracy which 
is very striking, that no nation of Teutonic race has 
ever continued permanently Catholic ; and no people 
of Latin race has ever become definitively Protestant. 
But it may be observed, in answer, that, the experi- 
ence of some three or four hundred years does, not 
justify us in talking about permanency at all. Up to 
the th century many nations of Teutonic race, 
ourselves among the number, had been permanently 
Catholic. And what right. have we to assume, that 
the people of the south of Europe may not reach, 
some three conturies later in their national lives, the 
same phase of their history, at which those of the 
north arrived so much earlier? It must be remem- 
bered also, as modifying the truth of the above 
dictum, that Italy can hardly be said to have re- 
mained consistently Catholic. The religious move- 
ment in the sixteenth century was assuredly deep- 
seated and general enough to be considered, not- 
withstanding the upshot of it, as a national protest, 
both against ecclesiastical tyranny and against Ca- 
tholic doctrine. And in estimating the spiritual 
capabilities of our own people and those of the 
newly created nation of Italy, we are wont perhaps 
to err in attributing too little importance both to 
the assistance which the Reformation received 
among ourselves from political circumstances, feel- 
ings, and motives, and to the disco’ ent and 
difficulty under which it laboured in Italy from the 
operation of causes of the same order. The intense 
violence of the persecution under Paul IV. and 
Pius V., which succeeded in finally and thoroughly 
extirpating every germ of Protestantism in Italy, is 
of course a sufficiently familiar matter toevery reader. 
But it is a notable fact, that no other persecution, of 
all the long series which have disgraced and barba- 
rized humanity, was ever so thoroughly successful. 
Louis XIV., in all the plenitude of his absolutism, 
and the sincerity of his anxious wishes, was unable 
to accomplish what these two Popes did succeed in 
effecting in Italy. And noting that fact, observers 
have suggested, that it must have arisen from the 
infetior degree of religious earnestness which existed 
among the latter people. 

But the suppression of the religious movement of 
the sixteenth century in Italy was very powerfully 
aided by a feeling of the national mind, to which 
sufficient prominence and-weight has not been given 
by those who have discussed this subject. The re- 
ligious sentiment was then opposed to the national 
sentiment. The Pope and the Papal Court were 
considered by sixteenth-century Italians as a - 
sion and a privilege by virtue of which Italy held a 
rank and position in Europe, to which she otherwise 
could have laid no claim. Protestant sentiment may 
most curiously be traced to have been combated in 
more than one of the leading minds of that time by 
the fear of diminishing the splendour and import- 
ance of Italy if the Popedom were destroyed or its 
lustre materially dimmed. 

Of course at the present day all this is exactly 
reversed. The same national feeling, which once 
operated to protect the Papacy, is now busy in de- 
stroying it. And Protestantism has all the advan- 
tage and protection which the political tone of the 
national mind can give it. Nevertheless, it does not 
receive thence that powerful support and stimulus 
which English Protestantism received from En- 


nig Fae | glish political liberalism at the time of our Refor- 
ws etanens ee into a state such as | mation. The reason is, that the political movement 

: should deem sufficiently correct and éle- | does not need its aid; the political movement 
— be submitted to the eye and judgment of the | jg too strong from sources of an entirely different 
Gane. | kind ; and the attack on the Papacy proceeds from 
* A Facsimile of the Original Autograph Manuscript of | ® different quarter, and is carried on upon a diffe- 
Gray's Elegy. Photographed by Messrs. Cundall, Downes, | Tent ground. 


and Co. (Sampson Low.) | Politicians, therefore, in Italy—and that is now 








the country in general—look favo 

ingly on the feeble little attempts that a religious, 
as contra-distinguished froma political Protestantism, 
is making to raise its head in the country ; but feel 
no such interest in them as can induce them to 
stretch out an actively helping hand, or regard them 
with other than a c , careless, and preoccupied 
glance. In England, political liberty and religious 
liberty were mutually indebted largely to each other 
for aid and support. Things have happened diffe- 
rently in Italy; and the political regeneration of 
the country will there owe no share of its success to 
any religious feeling. 

It may, perhaps, be thought that these circum- 
stances favour the above-cited dictum on the inca- 
pacity of the Latin race for Protestantism. And it 
must be confessed that other circumstances are not 
wanting which seem to make in favour of, the same 
position, In the first place, it is curious to. observe 
that the weak and small attempts to create,a Pro- 
testant feeling in Italy may be observed to become 
weaker and smaller as the observer proceeds south- 
wards, and. comes among a people of more purely 


+) well equivalent to saying the population of 
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and unmixedly southern race. In sub-Alpine Pied- 


mont, Protestantism is the strongest and has the 
best chance in Italy. In Tuscany, attempts have 
been and are being made with inferior, but still 
with some. little, success among the people. In 
Rome, of course, no trial can have been made as 
yet; but in Naples, which is open ground to the re- 
former, no sign is seen, 

A further curious indication. of the correctness of 
the opinion that the religious tendencies of the 
Italian people are more governed by the idiosyn- 
erasies of race than by other circumstances, is to be 
seen in the fact that such little Protestant. feeling 
as is to be found following, as has been pointed out, 
a geographical distribution, thrives thus in inverse 
pro ion to the need of reformation. For Italian 

atholicism follows the same geographical arrange- 
ment. More nearly allied to some semblance of spi- 
ritual faith in Piedmont, it sinks into easy-going 
indifferentism in Tuscany, becomes cynical unbelief 
at Rome, and metamorphoses itself into flat Pa- 
ganism at. Naples. 

All these various symptoms would seem to sup- 
port the opinion of those who maintain that, not- 
withstanding the strong tendency existing at pre- 
sent in Italy to throw off the yoke of the Catholic 
priesthood, the time is not yet come when any. de- 
finite system of Protestant doctrine will be able to 
take root and grow among the people of. the Penin- 
sula. Anda yet further and véry noteworthy ar- 
gument on the same side may be found in the 
strikingly negative character of almost all the anti- 
Catholic religionism which has attempted to. seize 
the opportunity offered by the present political con- 
dition of the country to obtain for itself a hearing 
anda footing. The scheme of Protestant. doctrine, 
if doctrine it can be called, which has had. most 
success, and attracted most attention in this part of 
Italy, is one akin to that of the most undisciplined, 
most vague, and most nearly creedless of. our .so- 
called evangelical sects. The process by which it 
is arrived at is one exclusively of elimination and 
negation. No sacraments, no altar, no liturgy, no 
articles, no priests! A vague tation of the 
doctrine of the atonement and of justification by 
faith, modified according to. the ideas and tempera- 
ment of each worshipper, together with the practice 
of any such slender form of common worship as.can 
be made compatible with the extreme tenuity of 
this outline, pom ham the most. part. of hymn- 
singing, and orations by any speaker who has influ- 
ence enough to obtain a hearing, makes up the body 
of doctrine, teaching, and belief most in vogue 
among Italian anti-Catholic religionists. I, have 
now before me a couple of designs destined to spread 
the views of such Italian Protestants among .the 
people.. One is a large pho some. fifteen 
inches Jong by about seven in height ; and the other 
a lithograph of still larger dimensions. Neither. of 
them have any word of indication of their origin, — 
no name of either designer or publisher, or. place of 
production, or of sale. 

The photograph, however, bears on the face of it 
very evident marks of its French origin.  Not.only 
is the subscription together with the texts which fol- 
low it in that language, but the style of art and 
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sentiment is unmistakably French. Most of your 
readers will be more or less acquainted with that 
liar school of religious art which, whether Ca- 
tholic or anti- Catholic sentiment has to be expressed, 
secks to embody either in the person of a model from 
the Rue de Breda. The lettering is as follows :— 

“Triumph of true Christianity in Italy and among 
all ‘the nations of the Universe, and final fall of 
the Papacy and the horrors of the Inquisition. Re- 
nouncing the doctrines of Rome for the Gospel, and 
rejecting the yoke of superstition and error, the na- 
tions turn themselves with joy towards Christ, the 
only Saviour.” 

e picture represents on one side the front of the 
Vatican rent and ruined by lightning, with the Pope, 
and a crowd of bishops, friars, priests, and nuns (old 
and ugly) in dismay and despair; on the other, a 
likeness of the Protestant church at Turin, with the 
Saviour in the clouds, and a crowd of people, chiefly 
women (young and pretty), in all kinds of French- 
Picturesque attitudes, turning towards the vision, 

The lithograph is as evidently of Italian origin, 
and has at all events nothing offensive in it. It is 
entitled The Roman Church judged according to the 
Word of God. The interior of a Catholic church 
is shown, with all the usual apparatus and appli- 
ances of Romanist devotion; and attached to each 
of them is a text from Scripture, in Italian, con- 
demning it. A picture of the Virgin is underwritten, 
“There is one only Mediator, the Lord Jesus Christ.” 
A representation of a saint ae his head in his 
hand, has the inscription, “His coming shall be 
with signs and lying prodigies.” 
inscribed, “ Who can forgive sins but God alone?” 
On the steps of the altar, on which a priest is offici- 
ating, is written, “In the church I had rather speak 
five words with my understanding, that by my voice 
I might teach others also, than ten thousand words 
in an unknown tongue.—1 Corinth. xiv. 19.” 

On the pulpit may be read, “By grace are ye 
saved through faith ; and that not of yourselves; it 
is the gift of God; not of works, lest any man 
should boast.—Eph. ii. 8,9.” A tablet headed “Tariff 
of prices,” bears appropriately the words of St. 
Matthew, “Freely ye have received, freely give.” 
A money-box for contributions “for the souls in 
Purgatory,” is equally happily lettered from the 
eighth chapter of Acts, “ Peter said unto him, Thy 
money perish with thee, because thou hast thought 


that the gift of God may be purchased with money.” | 
A variety of other equally telling blows I omit for 


want of space. 

Tt will be observed that in all this there is nothing 
of reconstruction. It is all demolition ;—pure Pro- 
testantism ;—a protest against all that the people 


have hitherto been required to believe, and which | 


they have for some time past and not now only, 
have been finding incredible. _But mere Protestant- 
ism is an instrument only of pulling down, and is 
by itself helpless towards building up. 

Another fact, which leads me to think that the 
hopes of those earnest men, who trust that they are 
about to see the establishment of a Protestant 
church in Italy, are doomed to disappointment, is, 
that none of the leaders of the Italian political 
movement,—none of those best minds which have 
roused and are now, whether in official positions or 
otherwise, guiding the nation on its new path,— 
have made the slightest attempt to avail themselves 
in any way of any religous feeling. It may be 
safely said, that no one of such men can be pointed 
out, who is an orthodox and believing Catholic. 
Yet they have not only made a religious awakening 
no part of their programme or means of action, but 
have not even taken any account of it. It is unne- 
cessary to remind the reader how very far different 
was the case at the time of our emancipation from 
civil as well as ecclesiastical Yen 

The religious future of Italy is at least as in- 
teresting a subject of speculation as are its far more 
legible and clear political destinies. It may be held 
to be quite certain, that very extensive changes are 
preparing themselves in this respect. And one in- 
teresting inquiry in connection with the subject, on 
which T have not space to enter now, but which I 
hope to examine in a future letter, is the nature of 
the influence likely to be exercised on the religious 
future of the nation by the threatening, and indeed 
almost consummated, schism in the o i on 
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SCIENCE, 


ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

J. W. Douglas, Esq., President, in the chair. 

Mr. Reading exhibited Leucania putrescens and 
other rare Lepidoptera, from South Devon. 

Mr. Stevens exhibited a box of Lepidoptera and 
Coleoptera from Japan, sent home by Mr. Fortune, 
containing many new and remarkable species. 

Mr. Adam White exhibited some insects of various 
orders, collected by J. Rayner, Esq., Surgeon of 
H.MS. Herald, during its voyage of exploration 
| in the South Sea Islands ; Mr. White also exhibited 
some beautiful Lepidoptera from Northern India and 
New Zealand. 

Mr. M‘Lachlan exhibited a fine series of Phry- 
een belonging to the genus Stenophylar of Ko- 

enati, 

Mr. Waterhouse exhibited three species of Curcu- 
lionide from Australia, which he regarded as form- 
ing a new genus closely allied to Strongylorhinus of 
Schénherr, but differing especially in the absence of 
| claw-joints to the tarsi; for this new genus he pro- 
| posed the name of Afelicus. 
| Mr. Tegetmeier called attention to a theory lately 
propounded by Professor Leitch, to account for the 
| production of a fertile queen-bee from an egg which 
|‘would, under ordinary circumstances, produce a 
sterile worker ; Mr. Leitch was of opinion that this 
| was effected, not, as commonly supposed, by the sup- 
ly of a peculiar food to the larva, but by increased 
| temperature, and that the object of the isolated po- 
| sition of the royal cells in a hive is to admit of their 
| being surrounded by a cluster of bees, whose rapid 
| and increased respiration is productive of the warmth 
| necessary to accomplish the growth of a queen. 
| Mr. Tegetmeier stated several reasons which induce 
| him to believe the theory of Professor Leitch to be 

correct. 

Mr. White made some observations on the injury 
| to ginger sent to this country from Cochin and Ca- 
| licut, caused by a small Ptinidous beetle, the Lasio- 
| derma testaceum of Stephens, the larva of which 

feeds in the dry root ; the loss from this cause on the 
| imports of 1860 was éstimated as at least £3000, 





Part X., completing the fifth volume, of the new | Esq on ; 
| series of the Society’s Transactions, was announced | hill, Esq., Old Jewry Chambers; William Cann, 
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‘as ready for delivery to the members. 


INSTITUTE OF ACTUARIES. 


November 25.—Charles Jellicoe, Esq., President, 
in the chair, 
| Messrs. R. B. Markby and T. J. Searle were 
| elected Associates of the Institute. 
Mr. Speirs read a paper on the “ Mortality Expe- 
| tience of the Scottish Amicable Life Assurance So- 
| ciety,” illustrated by proof copies, which he pre- 
| sented to the Institute, and other tables. It ap- 
| peared that the mortality of the poster referred to, 
| tested by the General English Life Table, showed 
among males, non-hazardous, 81:3 per cent. of the 
‘expected deaths; among females, non-hazardous, 
82°6 per cent.; among West. India risks, 154:3 per 
cent,; and other hazardous risks, 145°4 per cent. 
Mr. Speirs, in considering the rate of mortality for 
select assured male lives, founded his deduction on 
observation of the experience of the Scottish Ami- 
cable non-hazardous male lives, the “town males” 
of the experience of seyenteen offices, and the 
“equitable” lives. He observed that the mortality 
after the first six years of the assurances was very 
much in accordance with. that of the English Life 
Table, and, more particularly as regards the, values 
of annuities, very little error could arise from such 
an assumption. As regards the mortality for that 
period at various ages, eoeeng to the three, expe- 
riences referred to, he ded from these a table 
of the rates per cent. at ages 22 to 57; making 
the first year’s mortality up to age 42°45 per cent., 
increasing to 9 at.age 57. In connection with the 
mortality of the first year of assurances, an interest- 
ing observation was mentioned in the paper, viz. :— 
In reference to 513 deaths of lives above 13 reported 
on by medical gentlemen, 313 of which being re- 
ported to have been of lives which were not assurable 
as good lives within the year, the other 200 being 
reported. as so assurable, and it appeared that at 
advanced ages the proportion of non-assurable lives 
increased greatly. Values were given of annuities 
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for select assured male lives calculated upon the 
data and principles exhibited. The data, it was 
stated, could not be to show fully the value 
of selection in a physiological or financial point of 
view ; and this was shown by contrasting with the 
values of annuities referred to, values according to 
the recent tables of Dr. Farr, founded on the obser- 
vation of mortality in healthy districts. The dif- 
ference was supposed to be accounted for principally 
by the greater proportion of discontinuances of 
assurances among good lives than among bad lives. 
Nosological tables, classified by Dr. Fleming, were 
subjoined, showing the different diseases of which 
the members died, It ap that according to 
the experience of the Society, and of the Scottish 
Widows’ Fund Society, while the actual deaths very 
considerably fell short of the calculated deaths (by 
English Life Table) in the case of tubercular 
diseases ; onthe other hand, there was a consider- 
able excess from deaths connected with the brain 
and nerves, heart and bloodvessels, and digestive 


organs. 

2 nt discussion which followed, Mr. $8. Brown, 
Mr. Woolhouse, Mr. Bailey, Mr. Sprague, Mr. Cut- 
cliffe, Mr. Porter, Mr. Raleigh, and the Chairman, 
took part. 


BRITISH ARCHMROLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, 


November 27.—T. J. Pettigrew, F.R.S., F.S.A,, 
V.P., in the chair: 

This was the first’ meeting of the session, and the 
chairman reported the success of the congress held 
at Exeter, and the variety of communications made 
illustrative of the history and antiquities of the 
county of Devon, which will appear in the Journal 
and the Collectanea Archwologica. 

Nineteen new Associates were announced :—F. 
Cornwall, Esq., Scarborough ; Captain Waller Palk 
Carew, Royal Horse Guards; Captai Dumergue, 
Bath; Edward Clarke, Esq., Chard; G. N. Collyns, 
Esq., Moreton-Hampstead; Rev. S. F. Creswell, 
Radford, Notts; Dr. C. W. Pridham, Paignton ; 
J. Vines Gibbs, Esq., West Hill; E. P. Brock, Esq. 
Bedford Place; W. F. Pettigrew, Jun., Esq., Chester 
Street; C. H. Turner, Esq., Dawlish; J. Gendall, 

., Exeter; Miss Vallance, Brighton; T. Blas- 


Esq., Exeter; P. O. Hutchinson, Esq., Sidmouth ; 
John Northmore, Esq., Cleve House, Exeter; Rev. 


W. R, Scott, Ph.D., St. Leonards, Exeter. 

Various presents were made to the library from 
the Smithsonian Institution, Royal Society, Cana- 
dian Institute, Dr. Ormerod, and Mr. Prendergast: 
the latter a copy of his Concordance to the Poetical 
Works of Milton, printed at 

Mr. H. Syer Cuming exhibited the tapestry panel 
of a casket of Flemish work, being an allegory re-, 
presenting the various emblems of virtue, vice, folly 


| learning, &. The costume of the principal figure 


is that of the time of Charles I, but others de- 
picted are of an earlier period. 

Miss Gibbs exhibited a Danish silver coin of 
Frederick III., found at West Hill, Wandsworth. 

Mr. Blashill exhibited the drawing of a sepulchral 
slab, from Mansell Gamage Church, Herefordshire, 
having a rich floreated cross, circa 1280. It lay 
about three feet deep, and covered a Jead coffin: it 
is now affixed to the north wall of the church. Mr. 
Blashill also exhibited a portion of Roman pave- 
ment, found opposite Bow Church, Cheapside, 
formed of square red and white tessere, but having 
no pattern. 

. Cecil Brent produced some fine Roman pa- 
tere, obtained from Whitstable: one dish was per- 
fect, very handsome, with a border exhibiting the 
ivy leaf. 

a Thomas Wright gave an account of interest- 
ing discoveries recently made at Ludlow, in Shrop- 
shire, in laying out the ground for a new cattle 
market: the site lay in the outskirts of the town. 
In the process of breaking the ground, foundations 
of buildings were found; and these having been 
followed up, the foundations of nearly the whole of 
the conventual buildings were uncovered, so that 
the purposes of most of the = could be well fixed, 
and numerous fragments of architectural ornament 
found scattered about, which showed that there had 
been much rich decoration, Mr. Wright exhibited 
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a plan of the buildings, made from these founda- 
tions x Mr. T. Curley, the engineer of the works, 
whom he cee meoween for his zeal and judicious 
management: inexploring: } remains. ~“Photo- 
graphs of some of the architectural, fragments were 
also ape Mr. Weignt further eres i ' a 
particularly well executed photograph of an-early 
deed, preserved among the municipal records of the 
town of Ludlow. 

Mr. Wright also. made a report.on. the result of 
the excavations on the site of. the ancient cemetery 
of the Roman. city of Uriconium, at Wroxeter.. This 
cemetery lay without the Roman city, on its eastern 
side, extending along the sides of Watling Street. 
One field had been trenched in every direction, and 
had yielded an inscribed. stone, commemorating a 
Roman soldier named FLAMINIVS .T. POL. F.;.a 
considerable number. of lachrymatories and other 
vessels in earth and glass, two lamps coins, and 
other objects... The adjoining field, which could not 
be excavated until next autumn, on account of the 
crops, promised a still richer harvest. of: sepulehral 
antiquities. 'The men were now at work on a field 
on the epposite side of the road, where sepulchral 
remains had formerly been found. by the agricul- 
tural labourers in the course of digging for other 


se eye ‘ ‘ : 

he remainder of the evening was occupied by 
the reading of a paper on Netley Abbey, giving an 
account of the excavations by the Rev. EK, Kell, who 
exhibited various tiles, &c., obtained, and presenting 
a plan of the building he had made in agreement 
with the foundations now discovered, Mr. Gordon 
Hills made remarks upon the architectural arrange- 
ments. 
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coal, but at ntuch ‘less cost. 





Ordinary Meeting, November 26.—J. P. Joule, ; 
LL.D., President, in the chair, 

A Paper was read by Mr, E. W. Binney, F.R.S., | 
Vice-President, entitled “ Additional Observations on | 
the Permian Beds of South Lancashire,” This was-a | 
continuation of two previous papers read. before the | 
pos | and printed in its Memoirs. Since. that 
time the author had. made further observations on | 
the Permian strata at Heaton Norris, near Stock- | 
port; Medlock Vale, between Ashton and Man- , 
chester ; Chorlton-upon-Medlock, and Ordsall, near | 
Manchester; and Skillaw Clough and. Bentley 
Brook, near Newburgh, in the west of Lancashire. 





ROYAL INSTITUTION. 


_ December 2.—General monthly meeting. Wil- | 
liam Pole, Esq., M.A., F.R.S., Treasurer.and Vice- 
President, in the chair. 

James Bass, Esq. ; Rev. George Bowes Macilwain, ; 
B.A.; David Ricardo, Esq., were elected Members of | 
the Royal Institution. 





GEOLOGISTS’ ASSOCIATION. 


December 2.—The Rev. T. Wiltshire, M.A., F.G.S., 
President, in the chair. 

The following pee were read :-—“ On two beds 
of re-deposited Crag-shells in the vicinity of Yar- | 
mouth, Norfolk,” by C. B. Rose, Fsq., F.G.S.; “ On.| 
a newly-discovered Outline of the Hempstead Strata | 
en the Osborne Estate, Isle of Wight,” by Dr..E. P. | 
Wilkins, F'G.S.; “On the Exchange. of. Fossils, | 
among the Members,” by A, Bott, Esq., A.A. 

Professor Tennant, F.G.S., exhibited some speci- | 
mens of gold discovered in Noya Scotia, and_re- 
cently brought to this-country, He read, at. the 
same time, extracts from a report. by Mr..Howe to 
Lord Mulgrave, the Governor of the Colony, dated 
in September of this year ; from which it appears, | 
that although the announcement of gold discoveries | 
in Nova Scotia, which was made. in 1860, was in 
some respects premature, inasmuch as the goldfields 
then discovered did not apparently contain the pre- 
cious metal in sufficient quantity to pay for the la- 
bour of working, yet sabeninent investigation has 
led ‘to the conclusion that gold does exist in the 
colony in great abundance, and that gold-suming is 
likely to be permanently established there as a very 
im nt branch of industry, 

Mr. Rickard exhibited an ingenious machine, re- 





cently patented, the object of which is to render 
common peat available as fuel to the same extent as 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, 
December 3.—George P. Bidder, Esq., President, 


in the chair. 


The’ paper’ read: was’ “On: the Discharge from 
Under-Drainage, \and. its Effects on the Arterial 
Channels and: Outfalls of the Country,” by Mr. J. 
Bailey'Denton, M.Inst.C.E. 

This paper contained deductions from a series of 
experiments: made at Hinxworth, to ascertain the 
relative falliof rain on the surface, and the discharge 
of water from: the under-drains.: The experiments 
extended from the 1st October, 1856, to 3lst May, 
1857... They: wos made: on — _ ining about 
100 acres, in equal. proportions, » two ip- 
tions of soil into which: the agricultural land of 
Great Britain mans draining might be divided ; 
viz,: ‘The surcharged. free or porous soils, and the 
absorbent,retentive soils, usually, though incorrectly, 
called: “impervious clays.” .A description was then 
given of the lands experimented upon, as well as 
analyses of the soils. Also tables, which liad been 

ublished in the Journal of the Royal Ae pened 
Fie ty, vol. xx. (1860), showing the daily rainfall, 
the discharge of water from the drains, the height 
of the barometer and thermometer, and the tempe- 
tature of the soil, at-18 and 42 inches respectively, 
below the surface. 

The whole estate was drained by one connected 
system of works; but the mode of draining neces- 
sarily differed. Thus, the “ free soils” were drained 
by occasional and wide drains from 4 to 8 feet deep, 
at a cost varying from £1 10s. to"£3. 10s. per acre ; 
while the “ gault clay” was drained uniformly, by a 
parallel arrangement of drains 25, and, 27 feet. apart, 
and 4 feet deep, at a cost varying ‘from ‘£5 10s. to 
£6 10s. per acre. In the latter case, the number 
of drains was increased to a maximum ; the object 
being not only to remove excess of wetness, but to 
promote the aeration and disintegration of the’ soil. 

Tt was rémarked, that the average annual rainfall 
in the district, was,.24 inches, which had not. been 
exceeded: in the three years ing the experi- 
ments. The greatest fall in. twenty-four hours, 
during the’ eight months from October to May, 
was 0542 of an inch, and the total fall was 10°045 
inches, while the average fall, over the same period, 
amounted to 13 inches. 

After some general remarks as. to the time when 
under-drains commenced discharging, and upon the 
condition of the free soils end of the clays at Hinx- 
worth, prior to under-draining, the author proceeded 
to consider the effect ofthat ion. On the 


| “free soils,” and in fact on most of the mixed soils, 


it was observed that, no water could run from the 
under-drains until-the water had been raised, by 
descending rains, to the level of the drains—which 
was not exactly the case with “clay soils”—and 
that as the surface-springs rose higher and higher 
before draitting, so the lowest drains would begin to 
run first ; and as soon as the water-bed of the whole 
area drained, forming an ‘inclined plane, had risen 
by degrees tothe height of every Pan: the whole 
system uae be at ie and oa then. ‘The 

uantity discharged by the drains did not represent 

e whole of the infiltrated water, which Trchuded 
the water discharged by the drains, the water which 


gravitated ‘to the ag springs, ‘and the moisture 
which rose from the subsoil beneath the drains by 


attraction ‘into the soil’ above them, to be dispersed 


by ‘evaporation at the ‘surface: The quantity of 
water discharged by the surchar; “free soils” 
was rather more than two-thirds of ‘the rain ‘which 
fell onthe surface, the ‘acttial: quantities bein 

163,550 and 227,220 ‘gallons per acre, or 7. an 

10 inches' respectively: “This ‘proportion had refer- 
ence to the rainfall of eight mouths only. If the 
discharge of the whole year were compared with 


the rainfall, it would be found to be-less than one-_ 


third, arising from the fact, that while the discha 

of the remaining four months was very trifling, the 
rainfall was 11 inches, or 250,000 gallons acre. 
If the mean discharge for twelve months of the free 
and mixed soils were taken together, it would be 
found to amount to one-fourth of the corresponding 


‘ yainfall, a proportion which would give 6 inches 


—_ 
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in depth, or 135,732 gallons per acre, as the mean 


quantity of water discharged from such soils to the, 


outfalls from ‘under-draining ; a resnlt not, incon- 
eo ade ie Nr aA ckingon Dalton 


and Charnock. This quantity was, for the most 
part, new water rescued “from ‘evaporation, and 





would, provtanto, swell the ordinary flow of rivets.’ 


| \It-was stated that, under°ordinary meteorological 
and physieal conditions, the under-drains of the free 
soils would begin to discharge in the month of Oc- 
tober; or ‘the beginning of November, and ‘those of 


clay soils in the end of November, or the beginning 
of December. Thus, at Hinxworth, the drains from | 


till the end of November, by which time 3. sched 
of rain had fallen; or just ‘sufficient to 
pores of the soil, though'the water had not risen to: 


the clay soils did not commence to tine at all 
fill t 





the height of ‘the: drains. © After ceasing fora tinie, ’ 


they commenced a ‘continuous discharge early in 
January, when the water in the soil ‘had risen to the 
height of the drains.» ‘The tables showed, that as 
the character of the subsoil’ became more open and 
mixed, ‘sudden discharge ‘was ‘lessened.’ It was 
when, by repeated rains, the clays had had their 
peculiar property -of retention’ fully satisfied, and 
held within them as’ much ‘in their drained condi- 


tion as they were capable of holding, that they were - 


in that state. which’ fitted:them: to discharge the 
largest proportion of any subsequent rainfall in the 
shortest»time. The total quantity of water dis- 
charged by ‘clays’ annually, was small com 


pared - 
with that discharged by free soils. The Hinxworth- 


experiments showed it to be: only 59,931 gallons, or 
about 24 inches, acre. If this: quantity were 
regular over the di i 
materially affect the arterial system of the country. 
But as a large portion of the heavier rainfalls was 
immediately discharged when the soil was saturated 
to the extent, of. its capability, and when the free 


soils would be duchdrgiog at least 1000 gallons per: : 


acre per diem,.and the rivers: might be pre-occupied 
their present natural, supply, and by the waters 

that, passed off the. surface. without entering it, 

another feature of importance presented itself. 

The general results of. under-drainage, on the ar- 
terial water supply and, outfalls, seemed to the au- 
thor to be—first, to render the surface more capable 
of absorbing the rain that fell upon it ;—secondly, 
to lower the discharge of the ar surface springs 
in a slight. degree ;-—and.. thirdly, to withdraw from 
the power of evaporation all the water which the 
under-drains discharged, 

Upon the first, result, there could be no difference 
of opinion. If drained land were ly cultivated, 
there would scarcely be any overflow the land 
surface. But there were, circumstances which must 
interfere with.the complete absorption of which a 
drained soil was susceptible, and would prevent any 
very sensible reduction of the. floods. 


as steam cultivation and deeper 
ground, a greater proportion of 
admitted, and to a certain extent floods would. be 
diminisk 


ed. 

With regard to the second result. the deduction 
appeared equally clear. It had beenishown by Mr. 
Charnock, in his Holmfirth experiments, which ex- 
tended from 1842 to 1846 inclusive, that evaporation 
from. an undrained soil, maintained in a, state of 
saturation, was 8 inches,more than, the- rainfall; 
while that from the same soil, when drained, was 5 
inches less. The. effect of under-draining upon the 
main nnial springs which; supplied the rivers, 
was, therefore, to increase and not to diminish their 
flow, as had been, stated; a.circumstance considered 
of | great advantage when viewed in. relation: to the 
in¢reasing pollution of.the rivers by the discharge 
of town sewerage. Agai 
vegetation of ype the. standing water-bed dur- 
ing the spring and 
life was in its most sensitive could not be over- 
rated. The Hinxworth, experiments’ showed, that, 
in March, April, and. May, the temperature: of the 
drained soil was higher. by, 2° Fahrenheit: than the 
undrained soil. As a further illustration of the eyil 


from such circumstances, would still:prevail; though, i 
ing: gained: 
rain would be 


of a shallow water-bed, it is mentioned that, during : 


the survey for the drainage. of the Test Valley ‘in 
1852, a violent. storm. occurred, which blew: down 
many trees. It was then found that the relative 
height of the several tree bottoms formed: one line, 


he inner: | 


period, it would ‘not ~ 


ain, the beneficial. effect upon ' 
ly summer, when all vegetable: 
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or.inclined plane, precisely agreeing with the water 
level Semaahent the Jength»of the valley; and 
showing that the soil of that valley, and of those of 
which it was.a type, was maintained in a state of 
wetness very closely approaching complete satura- 
tiou. 

As regarded the third result, that under-drainage 
diminished. evaporation and |so lessened the rainfall, 
it-was observed, ay te Great no tape re —— 
by the ocean, a sufficient, supply of water wo' 
obtained from that, source. . Dr. Dalton had stated 
that, in England, the average quantity evaporated 
from.a,water surface was 44°43 inches, while Mr. 
Charnock. showed it, to be 35 inches at Holmfirth ;— 
both in excess. of the rainfall, with the quantity of 
moisture precipitated as “ dew” added. 

In conclusion, the hope was expressed, that suffi- 
cient had been adv: to show that the tendency 
of under-drainage, as at present progressing, was to 
augment the ordinary flow of rivers at that period 
of the year when the soil was saturated to the extent 
of its capability, and that the time was} not far dis- 
tant when the subject. of this Paper would force 
itself upon the attention of the country. 

At the ballot the following Candidates were bal- 
loted. for and: duly elected :—-Messrs. J. Grant, R. 
Jeffrey, H..L. Smith, and A. Whitehead, as Mem- 
bers; Messrs. J. L. Anley, G..P. Bidder, junior, C. 
Billson, S. Duer, G. Hardinge; J. W. Haynes, J. B. 
Paddon, C. Slagg, F; Gi Slessor, G. K. Stothert, and 
Captain H. Hyde, B.E., as Associates. 





ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


December 4.—J. Crawfurd; Esq., President, in the 
chair. 

The Bishop of Labuan read a paper on “The 
Sarawak Sovereignty of Borneo, and its Inhabitants, 
the! Dyaks.” Under the government of Sir James 
Brooke, it had of late| years greatly increased its 

iginal boundaries. The Sarawak river flows out 
to sea by five mouths, and the country is bounded 
by» mountains entirely on the land side. It is so 
much watered that people go about in boats from 
one: place to another, Limestones predominate 
round Labuan; between them and the sea, sand- 
stones ; while, on the coast, primitive and volcanic 
rocks and granite are met with. There are impor- 
tant antimony mines, and’ gold also tempts the 
Chinese diggers, whose mutinous conduct some years 
since will be well remembered. All along the coast 
are numerous fine rivers, the mouths of which form 
excellent harbours, where ships can enter with ease. 
From: this region the great part of all the sago taken 
into Singapore-is brought. Coal is seen everywhere 
along the river-banks, and one’ important colliery 
has been worked by the Borneo Company. It is a 
good steam’coal, and, though not better in reality 
than ours when fresh, is superior to the cargoes 
brought out, which are always more or less dete- 
riorated by the voyage. ‘The present race was con- 
sidered to beof Hindu origin, and to have been pre- 
ceded bya more ancient black one. Their religion and 
the-finding of Hindu antiquities confirm this view, 
The Dyaks are of two sects, the one living on the hills, 
like our Highlanders; the other, very numerous, in 
the plains ; of these, the more powerful go to sea, 
and are formidable: enough to overawe the: Malay 

irates, whom they often ‘make to serve in ‘their 
ts. Their superstitious traditions were well and 
entértainingly narrated, ‘and the subjects formed 
points of the highest imterest for comparison with 
those.more or less of the same character so univer- 
sally prevalent among untutored races. Their houses, 
or rather house, for it is one’ building from end to 
end; is.raised on a timber platform twenty to thirty 
feet high, crossed by laths. This affords a means of 
ventilation, and allows all the refuse to fall through 
to the’ ground beneath. The* back part is divided 
into-apartments for the married couples, while the 
young men sleep, and weaving, ‘spinning, and other 
domestic o ions, are 
verandah. in front. The sea-Dyaks’ houses are 
perched in“ inaccessible places, to which access is 
given by a ee S notched stakes, which are 
+a 4 on signs'‘of danger. Passing their lives in 
cutting each other’s heads off, there is no wonder 
they adopt such precautions. Under the good rule 
of Sir James Brooke, and after the just lesson taught 
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them in 1849, these fellows have been brought 
under the influence of public opinion even there, 
and their habits and resi are fast g in 
character. They havea rude method of smelting, 
reducing the small lumps of iron ore to a soft and 
malleable state without melting. ~Of the iron they 
manufacture and formidable swords. Some 
bury their dead, others burn them ; ‘but the Mala 
build. a deathboat, in which they dispatch the 
corpse to sea, with a great freight of personal valu- 
ables. The Bishop thought the future of Sarawak 
very promising, if Sir James and the missionaries 
are well supported. The tribes esteemed the Eng- 
lish as friends, and it’ would be a great pity to 
allow them to fall into the power of the Dutch, who 
use the Malays as middlemen to grind them in 
their commerce and dealings. Moreover, affording 
shelter, as the islands in this region all do, for an 
enemy, the Bishop thought it would be unjustifi- 
able to let any of them pass out of our hands, from 
the difficulty we must have in driving him out if he 
a refuge among them. 

he following gentlemen were elected Fellows :— 
Mr: John Baker, Mr: C. F. Copeland, Mr. F. P. 
Monat, M.D., and:Mr. B. C. Stuart ; andthe fullow- 
ing were elected Honorary Fellows :—M. Holmberg, 
Dr. Phebus, Dr: Lucass, Dr. Leuckart, M: Quatre- 


fages. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR 
THE ENSUING WEEK. 


MonnayY.—, Geographical Society, 8t,—Latest Explora- 

tions in. Africa, by Livingstone and May, Speke and 
Grant, Petherick, Peney, c. 

Turspay.—ZInstitution of Civil Engineers, 8.—Diseussion upon 
Mr. B 


Yr Denton's on the Discharge of 
Under-drainage, and its aennn the Arterial Uhan- 
nels and Outfalls of the Country. 

ical Society of London, 9.—Mr. A. Newton on 
Some Recent Additions to our Knowledge of Euro- 
pean Oology,—Rev. H. B. Tristram on the Mollusks 
of Bermuda.—Dr. Giinther on a New Species of 
Serranus from Australia. 

WEDNESDAY.—British Archeological Association, 84.—Rev. 
Mr. Hartshorne on Domestie Life in the reign of 
Edward L, from the Household Expense Roll. of 
Bogo de Clare—Mr. Pettigrew on Ogham Inscrip- 
tions. ’ 

Microscopical Society, 8. 
Royal Society of Literature, 4}. 
Society of Arts,8.—On Railway Management, from 
the Traveller's Point of View, by Thomas Baker, 
Seeretary to the Royal Indian Army Sanitary Com- 


inission. 
Saturpay.—Royal Asiatic Society, 3, 





MUSIC AND DRAMA, 





ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA, 


The production of Mr. Balfe’s new opera,“ The 
Puritan’s Daughter,” on Saturday, proved. the most 
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important event of the season.. The house was 
filled in every part. Mr. Balfe’s reputation is not | 
confined to a class, All orders thronged to witness | 
the new production... The belief thus shown by. 
the public in the composer was fully justified by the 
result, the opera being entirely successful, and pre- 
vious expectations more than realized., The (plot is 
laid in the reign of Charles II. Notwithstanding 
that the merry monarch is restored, and the country 
ful.and contented, some remnants. of the old 
uritanical rancour remain, Colonel Wolf (Mr. H. 
Corri) is leader of a party of Puritans, whose object 
is the dethronement, or even death: of the King. 
Having heard that the Man Charles:Stuart is about 
to visit Dover, attended only by a feeble escort, they | 
determined to waylay him, destroy his followers, | 
and take him prisoner, .Deeming..that: it may be»! 
necessary to. carry the Man Charles, or fly them- 
selves, across the sea, Wolf bargains with Captain 
Seymour (Mr, St,.Albyn) for. the . use :of| shis vessel. 
The Captain, as his reward; demands the hand of 
ary s-Louisa Pyne), Wolf's daughter. The 
father to this demand with great 
his daughter. being already. betrothed: to Clifford 
(Mr, Santley), a Royalist.. The. first seene—the 
sign of the “ Royal Oak,” near Middleton Castle—, 
is entirely introductory. It consists of a sparkling 
opening chorus of sailors, a buffo duet between 
iph (Mr. G. Honey) and Jessie (Miss Susan 
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Pyne), a most melodious and effective 3 
“My own sweet child,”'sung by Mr. H. > a 
a very lengthy comic scena by Mr. G. ’ ni 
But we think such an elaborate melodramatic 
ace might be advantageously with. 
e second scene is a ruined chapel near Myd- 
dicton Hall by moonlight, with Wolf and his 
conspirators in council. ‘The opera may now be 
said to really begin; it opens with a powerfully 
this, furnished by the librettist GH. Biigeuay 
in thi ed i : 
are delivered in the most ising and fo 
tical spirit. The chorus concluded, Fleetwood (Mr. 
Lyall), who has been on the King’s track, arrives 
with the unwelcome news that the Man Charles 
has eseaped. At Can’ he had received a note 
in-a lady's handwriting, which he read, and imme- 
diate rode off, no one knew whither, accompanied 
only by the Harl of Rochester. The conspirators 
are much disturbed. by this intelligence, and confer 
in groups. ‘Captain Seymour, the villain of the 
piece; fearing that they will renounce the enterprise 
and he lose his reward, volunteers to discover the re- 
treatof the King, and take himprisoner. They accept 
the offer. At this moment a noise is heard at a secret 
door, and the conspirators, believing themselves be- 
eo sia, eabieaatic Sal bri Bet 0 
of armed Royalists, encounter e 
Wolf. She ts questioned in a yeni 
to the motive that’ induced her to intrude upon their 
meeting, and she answers that it was chance alone. 
ee ee ee ee came to listen, and 
disclose their to her lover, the Royalist Clifford ; 
and that the lives of all the are in her hands. 
bit him and allay the fears of all, Wolf throws 
ide his remaining and i our 
that Mary shall be bis Wile 6 Che idetow’” ‘Sis 
remonstrates ; but is threatened that if she does not 
consent, her lover, Clifford, must die the death. To 
save him, she agrees to the odious marriage; and 
having sworn not to reveal what she has just seen 
and heard, is allowed to The third scene is 
the — of Myddieton a ancient build- 
ing, with its secret passages an ing-doors, is i 
habited both by Wolf and Clifora. i i 
ing on her em ing position 
ficulty of informing her lover that they must part 
for ever, without at the same time divulging the 
cause. She takes from her bosom his last letter, 
raya a ot ee met which 
she a phizes in a ing cavatina, “ Pretty, 
lowly, modest flower.” Once more she reads the 
letter, and ‘recites the following extract :—*I have 
a. Mee hersoapry sd the service of 
France, I mi so since, had I 
not imagi Charles Tf. could be grateful; that 
he would not forget the son of him who sacri- 
ficed for his father life and lands.” Hearing foot- 
steps, she hastily hides the letter in her bosom as 
Chfford enters. He quickly divines that her mind 
is ill at ease; questions her, and is told that he 
must love her no more. A delicious duet follows, 
“Yes, thou must cease to love me.” 
to explain, and she, remembering that if he harms 
r his own life will be forfeited, consents to 
i all, on consideration that he will not injure the 
man who is to become her husband. Having ob- 
tained the promise, she reveals the name of Charles 
Seymour. ‘Here follows one of the most ive 
and affecting ballads of modern times, “To bliss for 
éver past,” sung by Mr. Santley; and we question 
if any artist in England could sing it better. The 
eall for its repetition was enthusiastic in the ex- 
treme. Clifford now sinks exhausted into a chair, 
and Mary takes up the same melody, and the eon- 
trast ted by Miss Pyne’s clear soprano to the 
powerful barytone of Mr. Santley, added intensity 
to the scene. The Second Act opens with another 
apartment in Myddleton Hall, Ci, 
pacing the stage in distracted mood; while with- 
out, the rain, and thunder are heard, now 


swelling, now subsiding, With this sympathetic 
be tn’ “How poet on peal 
declama- 


reluctance, | of thunder,” with much passion and 


tory power. a ing-man) enters to in- 
form him ‘nat’ to ave at ane lost their 
way, crave shelter for the night. The request 
is at once granted, and King Charles [1]. (Mr. 
Patey) and Rochester (Mr. W. Harrison) enter. A 
trio ensues, “ By the tempest overtaken,” in which 
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Clifford informs them that while they remain under 
his roof they are the masters, he the servant. A 
broadly humorous dialogue now takes place between 
Charles and Rochester, illustrative of their. histo- 
rical characters and the manners of the time, in 
the course of which it transpires that the Azig 
was lured from his intended. journey to Dover, by 
receiving a little perfumed billet from a certain 
charming little French Duchess, who had taken up 
her abode at a small house between Canterbury and 
Dover ; searching for which, they had lost. their way 
in the storm. . Clifford returns to inform them of 
the arrangements made as to their apartments and 
suppers, and requests to know the names of the 
Cavaliers whose acquaintance he has been fortunate 
enough to make. The King is about to disclose 
himself when Rochester interferes, and informs his 
host that they are poor Lieutenants in his Majesty’s 
service. Clifford suggests that dependence on his 
Majesty’s pay must be a very poor.one, . ‘ Has he, 
then, ever done you wrong?” asks Charles. 
has!” is the reply. Clifford now retires, The 
dialogue throughout this scene abounds in broad 
comic humour, of which Aochester has the 
lion’s share, The King suddenly becomes moral, 
to the amusement of Rechester, who attributes 
the change to fatigue, and immediately tries to 
shake his reformation by informing him that there 
is a beautiful girl in the house. The King soon be- 
comes interested, and pro’ a bet of £1000 that 
he will carry her off by the next morning, and that 
withoui disclosing his rank, J ter having in- 
sinuated that the latter qualification was the secret 
of his success, the bet is aovegto?. Their colloquy 
is cut short by the entrance of Wolf, who comes to 
conduct them to supper. He at once r izes 
King. At this moment Rochester espies Mary at a 
distance, points her out to the King, and an excellent 
trio ensues, “Ods fish, a comely maid ;” at the con- 
clusion of which they bow to Wolf; and fly in pur- 
suit of Mary. The Puritan, delighted and agitated 
to find the intended victim under his roof, declaims 
a bold dashing cabaletta, “Can it be, do I dream?” 
Fleetwood enters, and on being informed that the 
Man Charles is in their power, shows a disposition 
to settle the matter at once with a pistol-ball, but 
Wolf objects to such a summary proceeding. A 
highly aopahaieic duet follows, “Let the loud 
timbre] and the trump;” and then they hasten away to 
inform their brother conspirators, and bring them to 
the scene of action. The second scene is another 
apartment in the same building, and in a panel of 
e wall in the middle of the stage is a portrait of a 
lady, life-size, concealing a secret passage. Jessie 
and Rochester enter, the latter afflicted by a heavy 
quantity of punch. He tells her that, he loves, 
adores her, and sings an air in the popular style, 
“Though we fond men all beauties woo.” The 
sudden appearance of Ralph (ee lover) puts a stop 
to this unceremonious co’ ip, and the stage 18 
left free for the entrance of Charles 1J. and. Mary. 
He asks forgiveness, but for what does not transpire, 
treats her with the utmost t, and begs that 
she will continue her story. She then relates that 
Sir Richard Clifford (the father of her lover) lost life 
and lands in the service of Charles J., and that his 
sister had braved the axe by sheltering his son from 
the Puritans, a service the younger swore to re- | 
quite, but had entirely forgotten, having made no | 
sign of remembrance since his restoration. The 
King now recalls the circumstances, and assures 
her that she wrongs his Majesty, and that Clifford’s 
lands and honours will assuredly be restored, Mary 
is incredulous. He. then discloses his rank, and 
promises to Clijford full restitution. Great is Mary's 
joy; but suddenly remembering that the King is in 
the house of those who seek his life,.she removes 
the portrait, reveals the secret , and recom- 
mends him to escape by it at ouce, and not to lin- 
ger when he is out of the hall.. The Aing obeys her 
instructions, Rochester now,has become so fatigued, 
as he euphemistically expresses. it, with drinking 
punch, that his limbs scarcely bear him ; but. his 
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the outlet.closed. Footsteps being heard, he re- 
turns to the hidden passage for temporary conceal- 
ment. Chiord now. informs Mary that if she will 
not fly with him, they part for ever, as he is about 
toleave his native land. She cannot comply, and 
being bound. by oaths and the knowledge o ge- 
rous secrets, cannot.account for her refusal. Here 
occurs a recollection of their early meeting, sung 
with affection and pathos by Miss Pyne, “ How well 
I recollect. the night :” an encore was unavoidable, 
Clifford now becomes jealous; and the fire once 
kindled, he finds sufficient fuel. He saw her but 
now with, the strange Cavalier, and observed her 
hastily conceal a letter on his entrance. All his 
confidence in her suddenly departs; jealousy and 
passion predominate, This is developed in a cha- 
racteristic. duet, “Oh, nothing; but no more.” 
Clifford, fearfully excited, flings Mary from him, 
when Charles steps out from his concealment, and 
asserts. Mary's innocence. Jealousy is not so 
easily exorcised; Clifford remains unconvinced. At 
this juncture Halp/. enters, in a state of alarm, 
bearing a gold snush-box, embellished with the 
royal arms. Charies. claims it, and, tired of his 
incognito, acknowledges that he is the King. Ralph 
replies, that he feared as much, and that murderers 
near were determined to take his life. The truth 
now flashes on Clifford's mind: he at once divines 
that Mary knew of the plot, and is bound to 
secrecy, All his suspicions vanish, and he deter- 
mines to save the King. Orders haye been issued 
by Fleetwood, that none but Clifford must leave 
the building; and the latter, taking advantage of 
this, exchanges hat and coat with the King, who, 
thus disguised, succeeds in leaving the Hall, and 


the | mounting the steed intended, for dligford, is soon 


far away from his. intended assassins finale 

to this. act is elaborate, full of dramatic point, 

melody, and rich combination ; and from a storm of 

passion and startling effects, it gradually subsides as 

the curtain slowly descends, leaving Cifford in his 
isguise a solitary prisoner. 

The opening of the Third Act discovers Clifford 
still a prisoner. He is visited by Seymour, who, be- 
lieving him to be the King, reveals the plot against 
his life, and offers for a sum of money to save him 
and give his enemies into his hands... Clifford 
throws off his disguise, and informs the villain that 
the King is already sayed. The entrance of the 
Puritans. prevents a struggle between the. rivals. 
Exasperated and alarmed to find that the King has 
escaped, the conspirators condemn Clifford and Ro- 
chester to immediate death. . Seymour volunteers as 
executioner, and has raised his pistol, when he is 
himself shot down by a Royalist bullet; and Charles 
iI, enters. with an. armed host in time to. save his 
friends and secure the conspirators, The opera ends 
with a brilliant and showy rondo, “ With emotion 
past all feeling,” sung by Miss Louisa Pyne, 

STRAND. 


Mr. H. J. Byron has produced a new burlesque at 
the Strand Theatre, entitled “The Rival Othellos.” 
The humour of the piece consists in. the imitation 
of the Othello of Mr, G. V. Brooke by Mr. Clarke, 
and of that of Mr, Fechter by Mr. Rogers. Those 
who are familiar with the acting of these two gen- 


| tlemen, amusing enough when apart, but doubly so 


when in concert, will doubtless believe, without dif- 
ficulty, that their impersonation of the two rivals 
was highly ludicrous, and was receiyed with shouts 
of laughter. The piece was in itself trivial, but not 
more so than was to be expected, considering its pre- 
tensions, 

NEW ROYALTY THEATRE. 


We are glad to see, that, in accordance with the 
advice given not only in these columns, but’ by al- 
most the unanimous’ voice of the press, the nature 
of the performances at this theatre has been entirely 
chan; and in the place of melodrama we have 
now light comedy, vaudeville, and ballet. On Monday 
last, “ The Governor’s Wife” was performed for the 





spirits have only become the more brilliant, and he 
sings a drinking or drunken song, “Let others 
sing the praise of wine, Tol de lol,” 
one of the most successful efforts of the even- 
ing. The music is melodious, quaint, and genial, 
and the applause that followed was universal. 
After his exit, the Aing reappears, having found 


This was | 


first time, and was succeeded by a pretty little ballet 

arranged upon “Le Roi des Pierrots,” which was 
roduced at Drury Lane during the time of Mlle. 
i Rhona’s engagement at that theatre. 


HAYMARKET. 


| . Another version of the well-known petite comédie, 


' “Livre I, Chap, III,” was produced at the Hay- 
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market Theatre on Monday last, under the title of 
“My <Aunt’s Advice.” ‘The only feature in it 
worthy of mention was that the part of the Captain, 
who is so obnoxious to his friend’s wife, that she 
determines to get rid of him at any price, and makes 
love to him to compel him, by means of his regard 
for the honour of his friend, to fly her. presence, 
was taken by Mr. Sothern, the actor who has given 
us so original and striking a conception in the part 
of Lord Dundreary, in “Our American Cousin.” 
Some little curiosity was felt as to whether or not 
this gentleman would be able to maintain in general 
comedy the reputation he had earned by the fre- 
quent performance of; one peculiar and extravagant 
part. Those who saw him on Monday last will not 
now doubt that in Mr. Sothern we have received 
the most. important addition to our actors of light 
or genteel comedy that we have had for some 
time past. He has considerable control over his 
face, and he delivers his “ asides,” in a constant suc- 
cession of which most of the humour of “ My Aunt’s 
Advice” consists, with characteristic quietness of 
manner, and yet with considerable drollery. -There 
is some mannerism, which will probably be lessened, 
and some stage tricks, the result of the excessive 
number of times in which he has appeared in one 
character, which will probably disappear entirely as 
a familiarity with a wider range of comedy matures 
powers which, by their variety, justify us in wel- 
coming in Mr. Sothern a rising reputation, and in 
auguring for him a growing favour, 











MISCELLANEA. 


Matrimonial advertisements are on the increase 
in the Paris papers, and already a newspaper an- 
nouncement beginning in this wise, “ Conriance— 
Gargons et Demoiselles a Marier,” attracts only 
those whom it may concern. The looks, style of 
living, position in life, fortune im ready cash, 
houses, or stock in trade, with any future expecta- 
tions of the young lady or gentleman, are as coolly 
set forth as the contents of ‘a bale of goods in a 
Manchester ne r. The fact: is; the politics 
usually ascribed to this town are said to have some- 
thing to do with the change now taking place in 
the business habits and social ideas of the Parisians. 
The advertisement, instead of ending, as we are 
accustomed: to see in our own journals where a 
situation is required, “ the best of references'can be 
given,” finishes ‘in this wise, “the registry of bap- 


tism canbe seen ;” this is to show that the matri- 


monially anxious young person is not a Jew, » 

The: Pho hic Department. of the Interna- 
tional Exhibition of 1862, will be presided over by 
the Earl of Caithness, E. Kater, Esq. F.R.S., and 
Dr, Diamond, of Twickenham. ; 

Apropos of the popularity of the Manchester 
school of politics in “la belle France,” we observe 
in a Paris letter that “Mr. J..S: Mill’s works ‘are 
being published in’a French form’ in Guillemin’s 
Libraire Economique, aud promise to obtain as 
much success here as they did at home; this author 
having already attained’ a great celebrity in France, 
and is consequently, in his works, trés recher ché.” 
The writer observes, that‘he has “ not unfrequently 
seen some élderly Frenchmen, who are not very in- 
timately cage with our language, sitting down 

Wi 


to read, the sid of a dictionary, the work on 
rsa , of which ‘they have the good taste, ‘so 
‘ar as 


ir feeble light permits them, to be enthu- 
admirers.” 


ic 
We understand that the large “subscription” 
7é. sale to the trade at a slightly less percentage 
an the wholesale price) of Mr. Smiles’s recent 
work, The Lives of the Engineers, is still insufficient 
to reimburse that gentleman the great outlay he has 
e to in the ction of his book. ' £2000, a 
jend at our elbow says, was something ‘near the 
amount of cost. 
By the way, speaking of Mr. Smiles, the worthy 
and active Secretary of the South-Eastern ‘Railway, 
we are reminded that another gentleman, intimately 
connected with that knot of busy railways which 
start out from the London Bridge termini, is 
not only one of the most active of the London 
literati, but perhaps the profoundest scholar—or at 
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least one of them—in his own peculiar line of study 
that this country can boast of. We allude to Mr. 
George Grove, the author of Have you seen Blondin? 
and of that very important article on “ Elijah,” in 
Smith’s new Biblical Dictionary. Few people are 
aware that the gentleman who caters for the public 
with rope-walking performances, monster concerts, 
Foresters’ fétes, Mackney, the Negro Serenaders, 
and all the other bottle-beer business of the Syden- 
ham Glass House, is the self-same individual who 
expounds for them, as a part of their Sabbath- 
ere. the historical or obscure page of Holy 
ri 

The taste for works on Natural History is on the 
increase. Without turning over the pages of Mr. 
Lovell Reeve’s new catalogue, or stepping into Mr. 
Van Voorst’s shop, we learn, at more than one of 
our largest ogre em libraries, that over twenty 
separate works are in fill circulation. It is singular 
that the Quakers should possess such a taste, or pas- 
sion, for books of this class ; but they do. Most of 
the long sets of books on botany and other subjects 
connected with Natural History, are purchased by 
members of the Society of Friends, who reside, we 
imagine, in snug country-houses, and pass their 
time in collecting shells, ferns, beetles, and similar 
= 

r. John Hollingshead, the gentleman who was 
so fortunate as to be appointed editor of the Cata- 
logue of the Great Exhibition, has two new books 
in the press ; not new exactly, but after the present 
fashion of the literary-mosaic production—a series 
of interesting articles from one or more journals, all 
bearing on the same point, and so arranged as to 
form two readable volumes. One is entitled Rough 
Diamonds, and the other Underground London. 
This gentleman, we are informed, has undergone 
some strange experiences: He has spent a whole 
night on the top of the Monument, has gone down 
to the bottom of the sea in a diving-bell, has tra- 
velled backwards and forwards on the engine of the 
Brighton “ Express,” has journeyed from London to 
Birmingham in a canal-barge, Ge walked through 
all the principal London sewers, ‘and, standing in 
the middle of a sewer right under Buckingham 
Palace, has there trolled forth the National Anthem ! 
It is only right to add, that a considerable quantity 
of entirely new matter will be incorporated in 
Underground London. 

The publication of each part of Lowndes’s Bi- 
bliographer’s Manual, by Mr. Bohn, has generally 
been the occasion of a few spirited or curious pre- 
fatory remarks from the pen of that gentleman, 
which have seldom run the blockade of the critical 
journals without a few stray shots. Very recently 
this 1 9p publisher got into hot water with a Mr. 
Wright, relative to the right of publishing infor- 
mation supposed to bear upon the Junius secret. 
Part VII. Ses just appeared, giving the letters 
P, Q, R, but prefaced by a few pages of literary in- 
formation concerning the late Lord Macaulay. Mr. 
Bohn thus introduces the subject:—‘“ Under the 
impression that Lord Macaulay had published no- 
thing previous to 1834 [he contributed articles to 
Knight's Magazine as early as 1823] it was not in- 
tended to introduce a list of his writings into the 
present alphabet ; but it appears that he wrote and 
published a political jew d’esprit as early as 1826, 
and, although it does not bear his name, its authen- 
ticity is undoubted. Having been favoured with 
‘perhaps the only copy preserved of this curious 

roadside, we gladly insert it, and make it the leader 
to his later and more important productions, which 
could not else. be brought. within our scope.” Mr. 
Bohn then proceeds to give this electioneering squib, 
which was printed and circulated at Leicester in the 
summer of 1826, and has reference toa fierce con- 
test for that borough, between Sir Charles Abney 

i R. M. Otway Cave, aud William Evans, 
Esqs., for the latter of whom Lord Macaulay acted 
as counsel. The title runs,— Fragment of an 
Ancient Romance, 

“Of tourneys and of trophies hung, 
Of forests and enchantments dear, 
Where more is meant than meets the ear. 
dl Penseroso.” 


It is written in a mock King Arthur style, and was 
roduced by A. Cockshaw, printer, High Street, 
Saale: e may inform Mr. Bohn that Lord 
Macaulay was not born at Rothby Temple: it 





should be Rothley, or, as the old county histories 
have it, Rotheley. 

Dr. Cumming has published but few books of 
late. As a lecturer, however, he has been edifying 
the good people of Yeovil, and he is reported to 
have informed them that the destiny of England is 
to aid most materially in gathering together the 
tribes of Israel, and conveying them back to Jeru- 
salem ; that George Stephenson’s wonderful inven- 
tion, the locomotive engine, is to be the mearis by 
whieh they will be transmitted to the home of their 
ancestors; and that those Jews who cannot reach 
Jerusalem by land, will be carried across the ocean 
by steam-boats, 

Owing to the repeal of the paper duty, Messrs. 
Adam Black & Co., of Edinburgh, have determined 
to issue the Waverley Novels in monthly volumes, 
at one shilling each, commencing Ist January, 1862. 
The whole series will be completed in twenty-five 
volumes, and will contain all the author’s introduc- 
tions, notes, and emendations. When finished, this 
will surely be one of the cheapest and most enter- 
taining sets of books in existence. 

We understand that Mr. Edwin Adams, whose 
Geographical Word-Expositor has been favourably 
noticed in our pages, has just prepared for the press 
a comprehensive work, under the title of Geography 
Classified, to be dedicated, by permission, to Lord 
Chelmsford. 

The following may be of interest to some of our 
readers. It suggests an improvement in the kalei- 
doscope, or, in fact, in any instrument where combi- 
nations of colours are produced by rotation :— 

“ To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 

“ Sir,—If the pieces of glass used in a kaleidosco 
were cut in various regular forms, the effect of the 
instrument would are be improved, and this by 
means of the duplication of symmetry or evenness, 
which can readily be understood by all who have a 
competent knowledge of it. Every apparatus or in- 
strument for producing colour by rotation of co- 
loured surfaces, would be improved if a conical glass 
vessel, the upper external part of which is silvered, 
were fixed upon the spindle with its apex down- 
wards, in which a number of pieces of various co- 
loured glass were placed, and underneath it a mirror 
at a proper angle were fixed. Upon the middle be- 
ing rotated, the pieces of glass would, by centrifugal 
force, be carried towards, and in some cases against, 
the internal parts of the cone, and be illuminated 
by the mirror beneath, and reflected by the silvered 
parts of the vessel. The effect produced would be 
a very beautiful one, a number of concentric coloured 
rings being visible, the colour, size, and arrange- 
ment of which would in every case be different, the 
phenomena obtained eo Termeni variable, Ano- 
ther improvement would be made if the coloured 
disks were bent upwards, and, when in motion, 
looked at across, or horizontally, the eyes being at 
their level, the blackened disk being removed, in 
which cases the coloured bands are arranged in ver- 
tical rows. I am, Sir, faithfully yours, 

“J, ALEXANDER Davizs, 

“November 26th, 1861.” + 

Now that the French Government is some 
£40,000,000 behind in their accounts, it seems 
ridiculous to talk about a Great Exhibition in 
Paris, which will throw into the shade as mere 
attempts all that has been done before in this 
country. Let next year pass off as a “ decided 
success,” and we think Europe ay be very well 
satisfied. We extract from the Multa Times :— 
“ An Exhibition is appointed in France for 1865, 
in which every attempt will be made to outstrip all 
that we may have done previous to that time. Sir 
Joseph Paxton, it is said, has been retained by the 
Imperial Government, and a crystal edifice of un- 
heard-of proportions will rise on an elevated site 
near St, Cloud, A dome 500 feet high, and of span 
capacious enough to’ enclose both in ‘course 
of erection in South Kensington, will crown Sir 
Joseph’s new design. A complete plan of this 

alace will, we are informed, be sent over to the 
Tntemationsl Exhibition, and an ample portion of 
space will be accorded to every country without 
application.” 

. Parkinson, the writer of a well-known little 
volume, Under Government, delivered a “ patter” 
lecture on Thursday last, at Wimbledon, with such 
success, that we understand it is to be repeated in a 


pn mas 





few days, for the benefit of those who were unlucky 
enough to miss it on the last occasion. Amongst 
the gentlemen on the platform were Mr. G. A. Sala, 
Mr. J. Hutton, Mr. Sydney Blanchard, and other 
well-known /ittérateurs, 

The literary as well as the legal circles of the 
northern metropolis have sustained a great loss in 
the person of Mr. Allan Maconochie Wellwood, 
better known as Lord Meadowbank, which ha 
pened a few days ago, at his seat near Edinburg 
in the eighty-fifth year of his age. He was the son 
ofa celebrity of the days of Sir Walter Scott’s 
earlier years, the Lord Meadowbank, who was a 
Scottish judge from|about the beginning of this cen- 
tury till his death, in 1816. Educated at Edin- 
burgh, and admitted to the Scottish Bar before the 
close of the last century, he soon took a lead in his 
profession, and become successively Solicitor-Ge- 
neral for Scotland, and Lord Advocate, under the 
Liv 1 Ministry, and held a seat in Parliament 
as a Tory, first for Yarmouth, in the Isle of Wight, 
(since disfranchised,) and afterwards for the Fife- 
shire boroughs. He held a seat upon the Scottish 
Bench for nearly twenty years, but resigned in 
1843, having earned the reputation of a sound and 
able lawyer. His house, like that of the late Lord 
Murray, was one of the chief centres of literary at- 
traction in former days, and a large body of at- 
tached friends will lament the removal of Lord 
Meadowbank. The deceased Judge was by descent 
a member of the Ducal house of Argyll, and as- 
sumed the additional name of Wellwood in right 
of his mother, the heiress of Garrock ; and we believe 
used to assert that his own branch was the main 
stock, and that the Duke of Argyll was a cadet of 
the family: but this is a knotty point, which we 
must leave to genealogists, such as Sir Bernard 
Burke, to settle. 

Of the Deutsches Warterbuch, by the Brothers 
Grimm, the sixth of the third volume, coming 
down to FEI, has just been issued. Jacob, the sur- 
viving brother, carries on the work, notwithstanding 
the innumerable obstacles placed in his way by the 
infirmities of old age and other counteracting in- 
fluences, with unflagging zeal; but we doubt whe- 
ther he or any one else will ever see the end of this 

igantic work. 

e learn from the second annual report of the 
German “ Schiller-Stiftung”—a kind of literary 
fund—that it has made astonishingly rapid progress. 
Not only has its income more than doubled itself in 
this second year of its existence ; it has already been 
able to extend its benefits beyond its original li- 
mits. In the number of those assisted, we find re- 
presented not only every sex, state, but also all 
parts of Germany, and all branches of literature: 
drama, novel, lyrical poetry, memoirs, history of 
literature, philology, &., ana needy author of mark 
being entitled to its benefits during his lifetime, and 
his widow and orphans after his death. 

A severe sentence has been passed at Paris the 
other day, on a young author—a minor—and on his 
father, on account of a novel which this young 5 
tleman had published, under the title Roman d'une 
Nuit. Mendez is the name of this promising new 
light, who seems, at his tender age, to have been 
able to outdo Feydeau’s Fanny, Daniel, Silvia, not 
to mention various Dame aux Camélias productions, 
which have been flooding France for the last ten 
years, and all of which the law seems to have con- 
sidered harmless. The indge expressed a hope that 
the father would take a little better care of his boy 
for the future. 

One of the most celebrated French engravers, 
Jules Francois, has just died at Paris, fifty-two years 
old. He leaves an unfinished engraving, Le Roi 
Candaule, after Jeréme. 

Of new Parisian Almanacs, we will just mention 
the following :—“L’Astrologie Universel, ou le 
véritable triple Liégeois, par maitre Matthieu Lans- 
berg,” “Manuel de la bonne Cuisine et de la 
maitresse de maison,” “ des Cultivateurs,” 
“Almanach de I’Hygiene,’ “ Almanach Comique,” 
“ Almanach Astrologique,” “ Almanach pour rire,” 
“ Almanach des Dames et Demoiselles,” “ La mére 
Gigogne” (for children), Almanach de Charivari,” 
“Almanach Lunatique,” “ Almanach illustré des 
deux Mondes,”’ “Almanach des Illustrations Mo- 
dernes,” “ Almanach de la Littérature du Théatre 
et des Beaux Arts,” &ec. 
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Tus new Edition of Milton’s Poems is the result of many years’ reading and study, devoted to their illustration and elucidation. Excepting 
Dante, there is no Poet of modern times who stands in so much need of a commentator as Milton ; and many persons are repelled from a study 
of his Works by the difficulties arising from his numerous allusions to the ancient classical writers. The object of the present Edition is to 
make Milton perfectly intelligible to readers of every degree of culture. The Editor’s aim has been to produce a Library Edition of Milton’s 
Poems, not only adapted to the Scholar and the Student, but one which will be especially serviceable to that large class of general readers who 
are unable fully to appreciate the beauties of Milton’s writings on account of the vast extent of learning which they display. The principal 
features of this Edition are the following :— 

1. A careful collation of the Text with the early and most esteemed editions, and a close attention to the orthography and punctuation. 

2. A chronological arrangement of the Poems, which enables the reader to trace with facility the changes in the ideas and language of 
the Poet. 

3. An explanation of every difficulty of allusion,—Biblical, classical, poetical, and scientific. 


4. A citation of such parallel passages and expressions from Scripture and the classical authors of all} countries as may serve to illustrate 


the Text or may have been suggestive to the mind of the Poet. 

5. The insertion of every note and comment on the same page as the passage which it serves to elucidate. 

6. A copious index, distinguishing the references to the Editor’s notes. 

7. Excursus on subjects requiring fuller illustration than could be given in the notes at the foot of the pages. ; 

The Volume on the Life and Writings of Milton contains a large amount of varied criticism, exhibiting Milton’s opinions fully and with 
entire impartiality. This Volume forms an appropriate and valuable companion to the Poems. 





OPINIONS OF 


“Mr. Keightley’s ‘ Account of the Life, Opinions, and Writings of John Milton’ is the 
exact opposite of Mr. Masson's. In its pages the poet and his writings are in sole and 
single possession of the foreground, his times being scarcely glanced at, his friendg but 
incidentally mentioned. There is nothing superfluous in it, nor is anything important to be 
known omitted. Mr. Keightley's remarks on the Poet's opinions upon religion, philosophy, 

vernment, and education, are brief, yet pregnant with knowledge. is merits as an 
Eaitor of the Poems are not less conspicuous. He has not overlaid the text with parallel 
passages, like Warton, nor, like Todd, thought it necessary to explain what admitted of no 
doubt. The rich mosaic of Miltonic verse, indeed, requires some elucidation from classic, 
Italian, or native sources; but Mr. Keightley has contented himself with furnishing in 
most instances the germ of the phrase, the metaphor, or the image, and forborne to trace its 
successive phrases from Homer and the Bible to Sylvester and Fletcher. ‘Duplex libelli 
dos est’ when it thus accomplishes a purpose amply yet briefly, and Mr, Keightley has un- 
questionably given us one of the most elegant and useful library editions of our great 
Poet.” —The Edinburgh Review, 


“In Mr. Keightley’s pages we have a correct, and generally a graphic, portraiture of 
the great scholar, partisan, and poet. His narrative consists of four distinct portions, each 
of them exhibiting a particular phase or era of Milton's life. Mr. Keightley is an Editor 
unusually competent to trace both the early and the later readings of Milton, and so largely 
did the Poet lay his laureate brethren of all times under contribution, that the ability to 
discover the pedigree of his images and expressions is no mean virtue in an Editor of his 
works. There is however an error of excess in this respect which Warton has committed 
and Mr. Keightley has avoided. . . . Mr. Keightley has not encumbered his notes with the 
everflowings of a common-place book or the stores of a pregnant memory. The course of 
his own reading is well suited to a commentator on Milton. For his accomplishments as a 
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adds familiar acquaintance with the literature of Southern Europe and Romance, regions in 
which Milton's imagination eapetioted. and from which he has borne off ia opima, On 
all these accounts we can highly commend Mr. Keightley’s edition of the Miltonie Poems."— 
The Saturday Review. 

“In his edition of the works, Mr. Keightley has given the utmost pains to the establish- 


superior to all its predecessors. He has also taken care to include among his Notes indica- 
tion of each use of a word in a Latin rather than an English sense, and each word of which 
numerous, but never puerile. Inthe course of the three volumes we have observed several 
small points on which discussion 


of the works of Milton that has yet been given to the public.’’—7he Examiner, 


of equal extent and depth, whilst a sound discrimination has guided him in the selection 
from the great mass of notes of his predecessors of all that it is desirable to retain, 
and the rejection of a vast quantity of unnecessary and puerile annotai with which pre- 
vious editions are overloaded, and the addition of a large amount of new criticism, illustra- 
tion, and elucidation. ‘The plan of this edition is philosophically conceived, the Poems are 


minor details of an editor's task, such as punctuation, orthography, &c. As the most com- 


must 





classical scholar, his works are sufficient vouchers ; but to Greek and Latin, Mr. Keightley 


Weekly Messenger.” 
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arranged chronologically and divided into periods so that the reader is able to trace easily — 
the changes in the ideas and language of the Poet, the development of his powers, andthe @ 
current of his opinions. ‘To the value of the comment is added a close attention to all the © 


plete, accurate, and useful edition of Milton we possess, it is superfluous to say that this q 4 
become the standard one ‘in all libraries of the scholar and the stadent.”—Zelfs @” 



















ment throughout of a true and clear system of punctuation. In this respect his editionis @ 


the common significance has changed since Milton's time. The Notes are brief and very 4 


might be raised, but our space only allows us to perform @ 
the duty of commending the whole work as the best and readiest guide to a thorough reading — 


“In the volumes now before us, the commentator has conveyed an amount of erudition — 










